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On Important Apiarian Subjects. 


Something on the Prevention of Swarming. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


I believe the majority of bee-keepers, especially in the 
North, favor natural swarming. They claim better results 
can be obtained by allowing each colony to swarm once. I 
am very glad to say that I cannot agree with them, not that I 
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we have queen-traps and swarm guards which are a great 
he)p, although they do not work as welkas some might infer 
from reading about them, especially in large yards, for when 
the traps or guards are used swarms will] sometimes alight and 
mix up, and occasionally two or three will go, or try to go, 
into one hive, and if there are any extra queens around, virgin 
or otherwise, swarms will sometimes accept one of these, and 
pull for the woods. I have lost a few swarms this way, and it 
was a great mystery to me why they left, when I had their 
queens trapped. I never knew the reason until recently, 
when Hon. R. L. Taylor explained the mystery in a late num- 
ber of the Review, saying that a swarm will accept, in the 
absence of its own queen, any other laying queen, and less 
readily a virgin queen. Ina large apiary there are apt to be 
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<e to disagree, for I do not, but'* wm glad that I can obtain 
as good, or better, results without al.iowing natural swarming, 
and thus save a great deal of hard work in chasing and climb- 
ing after swarms. I have had all the natural swarming I 
want on a large scale. I practiced this for a number of years 
when I run only one yard, andin and nearthis yard were a 
great many large trees in which many swarms would alight in 
igh and inaccessible places that no swarm-catcher that 
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“ver was or ever can be made would secure them. But now 


Apiary, owned by Mr. J. F. McIntyre, at Fillmore, Calif. 





Looking Wesqward. 


some of the latter around that have been driven from the 
hives ; this is more apt to be the case if there are many box- 
hives in the yard. 

I notice there is considerable favorable comment being 
made on the plan of keeping colonies in box-hives for breeders, 
allowing them to swarm, then put the swarms into shallow 
hives, and run and depend on them for surplus. I have had 
some colonies in box-hives, both large and small, and run 
them on this plan for over ten years. One time I had over 50 
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colonies in box-hives. A very long article could be written 
about the disadvantages of this plan. I would advise those 
thinking of trying it, to try it in a small way at first, and if 
you get large returns from it for a year or two, do not get ex- 
cited. In keeping bees in box-hives a great deal depends upon 
luck. You have not much control of the business. It was 
hard luck for bees in box-hives around here the past winter 
the loss will average fully 50 per cent. This was on account 
of honey-dew that was gathered last fall. Of course this does 
not happen every year, but my experience has been that,taking 
a series or years, there is more profit in a frame hive of some 
kind. 

I promised in my last to say something about swarming. 
From what some write, although I do not think they mean 
that, it would be easy to infer that the bees that swarmed the 
most were the best. Some of the most worthless bees I have 
ever had, as far as surplus honey was concerned, were great 
swarmers. Of course the queens were prolific, and the bees 
good honey-gatherers; but most of what they got was used 
to rear more bees. 

A good many seem to think we cannot do anything to 
breed out the swarming trait; or, if we do, the bees will not 
be as good. My opinion is that we can do a good deal to breed 
out the swarming trait, and in doing so also secure a better 
strain of bees. As long as we cannot control the mating of 
queens, it will be slow work, but I feel confident that I have 
done considerable in this line in the last few years. 

I will now give the plan of dividing, or artificial swarm- 
ing, that 1 have practiced for a number of years with all colo- 
nies in single brood-story hives, by which I can secure more 
white honey in sections than by natural swarming, or any 
other plan I have ever tried, and I have tried a good many. 


First, perhaps I should say that when thereis no honey 
to be had in the fields, and bees are fed to enable them to keep 
brood-rearing up, they do not contract the swarming-fever as 
soon as they do if they are securing their supply from natura] 
sources. Why this is, I do not know, unless the prospect does 
not look as bright when they have to take their supply from a 
feeder. 

In this locality, as a general thing, bees do not get the 
swarming-fever before the beginning of the white honey 
harvest. Some of them will, but by taking frames of brood 
from them and exchanging them with some from a weak col- 
ony, all can be held back until clover or basswood begins to 
yield, and at this time, if they prepare to swarm, all the brood 
is taken from them, and they are-given empty frames with 
only narrow starters of foundation. The sections are put on 
them, or very soon after. As soon as comb is built below, the 
queen fills it with eggs, so that the honey has to be stored in 
the sections. Removing the brood in this way cures the 
swarming-fever at once, and they go to work with all the vim 
and energy they would if they had been allowed to idle around 
five or six days and then swarm themselves. 


From strong colonies that do not get the swarming-fever 
at the commencement of the flow, the two middle combs are 
removed, and two empty ones putin their place; then the 
two outside ones are put next to these. Colonies thus treated 
are not apt to swarm, if they have not the swarming-fever at 
the commencement of the main flow. Some years it is neces- 
sary to remove but very little brood. In this way, last year, 
less than half of my colonies tried to swarm, and nothing was 
done to prevent them, except to put the two outside combs in 
the centre. 

The brood that is removed is usedin various ways. If there 
are any weak colonies at this time, they are built up. Each 
year I rear a good many queens from some of my choice stock, 
and a good deal of it is used to form nuclei, etc. What is left, 
is put in 8-frame hives; two of these are put together, one on 
top of the other, and if they are given a queen soon after, they 
make strong colonies for the fall flow, if there is any. I 
leave but avery few bees on these frames of brood. There 
is always some honey on them, and the hatching bees will 
take care of themselves. Some of the larvz will die, but this 
is a very smal! loss at this time. 

By this plan there are no after-swarms. Some of the old 
colonies may try to swarm, but this is seldom. But I am 
always glad to have them, for it isa good season when they 
do, and if any of them do get the swarming-fever again, the 
same process is repeated. 

From reading this, you may think my planis more work 
than to allow them to swarm; but in actual practice it is not 
one-half the work. Besides, I can go through the swarming 
season with less increase. One of the main things with me is 
to preventincrease. There is no sale for bees here, and I 
have enough colonies in the spring for each yard to gather all 
there is to be had from the same. In fact, I think I have had 
too many, the way the seasons have been the last few years. 
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But in following this plan, if one desires increase, ; 
four frames of brood can be put into a hive, and as soo 
bees begin to hatch, by giving them a laying queen, 
have a strong colony for winter. In this way we ca 
have say 10 colonies in the spring, increase them to 
winter; and in this locality the 10 old colonies wij] gather 
from 50 to 150 pounds of surplus each. Of course, if jt was 
a poor season those young colonies would have to be fed some, 
and we would have to give them full sheets of foundation i, 
brood-frames. One yearI increased an out-yard of 40 colo. 
nies to 130, and secured about 150 pounds of choice white 
comb honey from each of the old colonies; but I had to do 
considerable feeding to get all the young colonies in good cop. 
dition for winter. 

Now I will tell something that is very simple, and perhaps 
many have found it out for themselves, but I handled bees 
quite awhile before I thought of it. Such of you as have pot 
known it, will, if you try it, find it will save you a good dea| 
of hard work. It is this: 

If you wish to know if a colony is preparing to swarm by 
building queen-cells, or if you wish to cut out cells froma 
colony that has swarmed, instead of taking out each frame, 
set the hive up on end, and kneel down in front of it. Most 
of the cells are on the bottom of the combs. You can drive 
the bees back with a very little smoke, and easily see two- 
thirds of the way up between the combs. It is very seldom 
that a queen-cell is further up than this. If one is, you can 
see it by looking down from the top. If you wish to cut them 
out, you can doitin this way with less than one-fourth the 
the work and time when taking out each frame; and, also 
make a sure job of it, for in handling the frames the bees, 
unless we brush or shake them off, are in our way, especially 
on tke bottoms of the combs where most of the cells are. This 
plan also disturbs the bees less. Any one with a little prac- 
tice can, in a hive with frames not deeper than the standard, 
and having a narrow bottom-bar, tell for a certainty whether 
there is a queen-cell or not, without removing a frame. This 
cannot be done with loose frames, unless they are held by 
spacing strips. Southern Minnesota. 


Chaff Hives and Out-Door Wintering. 
BY J. P. SMITH. 


But a few years ago I used none. but single-walled hives. 
At length I procured two or three chaff hives. They proved 
so satisfactory that I increased their number from time to 
time, so that at the present time I have a majority of them, 
or which is the same thing, an outer case over a single-walled 
hive. 

My outer cases are cut away in front, making a sort of 
portico, so that the bees alight just as near their combs as 
they do in single-walled hives, so they have no extra crawling 
todo. I have observed very carefully in regard to their work. 
I have been unable tosee any difference in regard to their 
work, either in swarming or collecting honey. But I do find 
a difference in my work in caring for them. 


I winter my bees on the summer stands. I let the outside 
case remainon summer and winter. I do not remove the 
chaff unless it becomes damp. In the fall, when preparing 
for winter, when I come to a chaff hive all I have to dois to 
pass right along by it, marking inmy memorandum, ‘ Packed 
for winter.” When I come toa single-walled hive, I have to 
hunt up an outer-case, adjust it, procure the packing and 
pack it. Under this management my bees are protected 
through the cold, changeable weather of spring and fall. 


For the last three years I have wintered without loss, ex- 
cept one or two colonies that became queenless. Neither have 
my bees suffered from spring dwindling. Ihave just now (my 
fourth experimental year) been examining my bees. I take 
out every frame, so that I know just the condition of each 
colony. In my examinations I assist them in ‘“ house-clean- 
ing,” in every way possible. 


In preparing my bees last fall for winter, I made sure 
that every colony had 30 pounds of stores and plenty of bees. 
In case my colony had short of 30 pounds, I made up the 
deficiency by feeding sugar syrup (not percolated). P epared 
in this way, and packed as above, I have again wintered my 
bees without loss. I prepared 26 colonies, and have at this 
date 26 colonies, all good and strong. Isn’t this a pretty 
good record for latitude 43349, on the bleak hills of New 
Hampshire ? Sunapee, N. H., April 22. 
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Ten weeks for ten cents. See page 316. 
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What I Know About Swarming. 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


Some time ago a query was printed in this journal asking 
the causes of bees swarming. Nearly all answered, *‘‘ Dissatis- 
faction.” A few added, “‘ Caused by lack of room,” etc. But 
admitting that dissatisfaction is the cause, and this seems to 
be almost incontestable, it would yet bein order to find how 
the dissatisfaction is brought about. 

Some of our ablest writers have said that swarming is a 
provision of ** Nature,” to multiply and increase the bees, and 
that it is as impossible to prevent the bees from swarming as 
it is to prevent young people marrying. The funniest part of 
it is that the ‘* leading apiarist,” who advocates that theory, 
has himself an out-apiary run for extracted honey, and where 
his bees do not swarm at all, or nearly so! Nevertheless, his 
theory is true to the extent that swarming is unquestionably 
the means of multiplying and increasing the number of bees 
in the world; but it would be wrong to say that bees do neces- 
sarily swarm every spring under any and all circumstances. 
In fact. if we knew exactly what condtions provoke and cause 
swarming, we would be able to prevent it without damaging 
our bees or our honey crop. 

The Dadants say emphatically that the chief cause of 
swarming is the lack of room for the queen to deposit her 
eggs, or for the bees to store their honey, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the facts sustain their position. Remember, here, 
that the lack of room does not mean only a hive too small, but 
the lack of empty combs. In working for extracted honey, in 
a well-organized apiary, empty combs can always be provided, 
but not so where comb honey is the object in view. 

Sometimes bees will swarm because their hive is entirely 
too small, or so hot as to be uncomfortable, or some other rea- 
son of that sort. Such cases I should call ‘*‘ absconding,” and 
will not be considered in this contribution. I am speaking of 
bees under normal circumstances, and supposed to be properly 
attended. Like all my other contributions, this is written by 
a comb-honey producer, and from that standpoint. 

It does not seem to me that the lack of room causes the 
swarming, or rather the dissatisfaction, which eventually 
prompts the bees to swarm out, (I repeat here that the ex- 
treme cases, or rather the absconding cases, are not consid- 
ered), for the following reasons: 

First, bees have frequently been known to be very crowd- 
ed and not swarm, even to the extent of building combs under 
the portico, under the hive (when itis high enough from the 
ground), or simply attached to the outside of the hives if this 
is protected, as it is ordinarily the case in several European 
countries. Second, bees neverswarm (barring the absconding 
cases) without having built queen-cells, and hardly ever be- 
fore, at least some of the queen-cells are capped or very ad- 


vanced. Third, swarming frequently occurs when queens are 
superseded, even when there is abundant room. All this 
seem to me conclusive proof that the presence of the queen- 
cells is the true cause of swarming, or rather dissatisfaction. 
We all know the antipathy between queens, and even between 


queens and queen-cells, if that expression can be used; how 
excited the queen becomes in the presence of the cells; how 
the bees try to protect the cells; and how the excitement 
grows from day to day until swarming finally occurs. 


Several times the opinion has been advanced that the 
young bees were the ones getting dissatisfied when the lack of 
room prevented them from carrying on the work of brood- 
rearing, and using the food they were preparing in abundance. 
That theory was very strongly advocated a few years ago by 
Messrs. Hasty and Stachelhausen. I was very much im- 
pressed by it, but I cannot admit that the young bees which 
have hardly been out of the hive yet, should be the ones to 
insist upon emigration. Nor is it in the nature of young 
beings (whether bees or human) to be dissatisfied. Dissatis- 
faction is rather a production of old age. 

_ Lately, Ihave thought a good dealon the subject, and 
finally came to the conclusion, that if the young bees are not 
the ones to start the dissatisfation, they certainly are the ones 
to start the queen-cells, not with the purpose to swarm, but 
simply because the queen and the brood cannot consume all 
the food they prepare. As long as the brood gives them all 
they can do, they attend to it, When, by lack of space or the 
failing of the queen to lay asu“ cient number of eggs, they 
have a surplus of larval food, tuey build some cell-cups to 
Store it. As the space, or rather the empty cells get scarce, 
the queen is eventually compelled to lay eggs in these cups. 
hen the cell-building and queen-rearing naturally follow. I 
Sppose mere cups are not noticed by the queen, but when the 
cells are pretty far advanced, she realizes that rivals will soon 
be on hand. She becomes excited and ‘ dissatisfied.” The 
Sees become “ excited and dissatisfied,” too, and more and 





more until all have the ‘‘swarming fever.” Finally, the first 
swarm issues. This destroys the swarming-fever and restores 
** satisfaction ” so far as the swarm is concerned, but probably 
not, or at least not entirely, in the mothercolony. Before the 
‘* fever” is over, another queen issues in the presence of 
queen-cells, or perhaps other queens piping in their cells, and 
the ‘‘ racket” goes on again, until the swarming is at an end. 


So as far as [can see under our present knowledge, I 
should say that the swarming is a succession of events. First, 
the lack of space, or rather empty cells, prevents the queen 
from laying a sufficient number of eggs. ‘Then the young 
bees, having more larval food ‘‘on hand” than the queen and 
brood can consume, begin cell-cups to store it. Eventually, as 
the space gets scarce, eggs are deposited in these cups and 
queens reared. By the by, the queen gets excited by the 
presence of the cells. The excitement and dissatisfaction are 
communicated to the bees, which finally swarm out, taking 
away the queen with them. I don’t think that the queen 
leads, or even starts the swarm herself. What she wants, is 
to destroy the queen-cells. But when the tumult of swarming 
occurs, she goes out with the rest. 

Now that I have told what ‘“‘I know” on the subject, let 
Dr. Miller tell us what he ‘‘ don’t know,” and we will be pretty 
well posted on this matter. Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Southeastern Kansas Convention. 
BY J. C. BALCH. 


The Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Association met 
in Bronson, Kans., March 16, 1895. The meeting was called 
to order by Pres. J. P. Ralston, and the minutes of last meet- 
ing were read and approved. The President appointed a com- 
mittee on programme, consisting of W. J. Price, W. H. Burkey, 
and A. Garber. 

At the proper time the committee on programme reported 
the following questions, which were discussed : 


IMPROVING NATIVE BEES. 


What is the best plan to improve colonies of native bees ? 
And when the best time ? 

W. J. Price said the best time was at the earliest oppor- 
tunity when the weather was favorable, and the best plan is 
to Italianize. 

J.C. Balch said there were several ways to improve the 
native bees, by the infusion of new blood from the different 
races of bees, of which he thinks the Italians are the best. 
The bee-keeper can send to a breeder and get a good Italian 
queen to rear queens from. While he will get the most of his 
young queens mismated, the progeny will be an improvement 
on the native bees; or, if he wants to have the pure Italians, 
he can order a queen for each colony, if he has more money 
than time, and has not too many bees to begin with. 

J. P. Ralston thinks that with the same labor, time and 
energy given to the native bee that has been given to the Ita)- 
ian, the native bees would develop as many good traits as 
their Italian sisters. 

C. C. Thompson would get a good Italian queen and rear 
the queens to improve his black bees, and if they are mis- 
mated, all right—for he thinks hybrid bees are more indus- 
trious, gather more honey, can sting harder, and can get in 
more business to the square inch than the pure stock of either 
race. 

FEEDING BEES IN THE SPRING. 


Will it pay to feed bees in the spring ? 

C. C. Thompson—If they are hungry, yes. If they have 
plenty of stores, no. It will not pay to feed bees that have 
plenty of stores, in this part of the United States in the early 
spring, to stimulate them to brood-rearing. Why? Because 
they begin brood-rearing too soon anyway. The soft maple 
blooms here in February and the first of March. From that 
they gather pollen, and as soon as they get a little new pollen 
they begin brood-rearing in earnest, and they use up their 
honey, feeding young bees, before there are any flowers to 
gather any more from. 

J.C. Balch said brood-rearing usually begins about the 
middle of February, and if the weather is warm through 
March they breed up very fast, because the feed is all in the 
hive, except what pollen they get from maple, box-elder and 
Easter flowers in March andApril. Fruit-blooms come about 
the first of May, then from apple, peach, plum, cherry, etc., 
if they bloom freely, they gather considerable honey to tide 
them over until the general honey-flow begins, about the first 
of June. Butit often happens that the mostof the fruit- 
bloom is killed, and there is no honey to gather, or if it is not, 
there comes a week or ten days of cold rain from the first to 
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the middle of May, and the bees cannot get out of the hiye. 
As a consequence, they get but little honey from fruit-blooms. 
Then the strongest colonies are the most likely to die of star- 
vation, because they have a Rive full of brood and no honey. 
They must be fed or they will die, and that in a very short 
time. It is a very good idea to examine every colony the first 
warm spellin March, mark the weak ones so you can tell 
them, and feed at once. Also mark the strong ones that have 
the most brood and but little honey, and feed them as soon as 
they need it, and before they are out of honey. 


ITALIANS VS. NATIVE BEES. 


In what way are Italians better than native bees ? 

W. J. Price says they are a little larger and stronger ; 
gather more honey, and go farther after it. Also, they are 
handled more easily. 

J. P. Ralston doubts if the Italians will gather any more 
honey than the natives, but are more quiet and easier to 
handle. He thinks a cross between the two races are the best 
honey-producers. 

W. J. Price here wanted to know then why a cross be- 
tween a shorthorn and a Texan would not produce a better 
class of cattle than either race. He believesin pure stock— 
the purer the better. 


J. C. Balch thinks the Italians are the best; they stick to 
the combs better while being handled, are not so cross, and 
then they are the best ‘‘moth-traps” you can get. While 
there is a pint of bees of the Italian race in the hive, the moth 
has no business there, and if it goes there it can’t stay—the 
house isn’t big enough to hold the two families ! 

C. C. Thompson thinks the Italians are the best, but that 
some breeders ia breeding for very yellow bees have lost sight 
of the object of the general bee-keeper. With him, it is more 
a matter of honey than color. He thinks that some of the 
darker-colored Italians are better honey-gatherers than the 
very yellow ones, and that the hybrid, or a cross between the 
Italian and the native, is the bee for business. He says they 
are always ready for business—at both ends. He imagines 
they are like a mule—they will both kick and bite. 


REARING QUEENS ‘* ARTIFICIALLY.” 


Ought any one who handles bees to be satisfied until he 
can rear queens “artificially ?” 

All thought that every one who handles bees to any ex- 
tent should be able to rear as good queens as he could buy, 
and in many cases really better ones; but the man who has 
a few colonies can buy what queens he will need cheaper, 
perhaps, than he could rear them. 


COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY—WHICH ? 


Which is the more profitable, comb or extracted honey ? 

That is largely a question of circumstances and location. 
In some locations and seasons comb honey would be tne most 
profitable, but taking it altogether, the extracted will be the 
more profitable, for when there is a small honey-flow, and you 
have the extracting-combs, the bees have no comb to build, 
and they can spend their whole time gathering the honey; 
when, if they had to build the comb, they would get but little 
honey, and perhaps not get that in a marketable condition. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, J. P. Ralston, of Uniontown; 1st Vice-Pres., 
C. ©. Thompson; 2nd Vice-Pres., R. Garber; 3rd Vice-Pres., 
J.C. Wilson; Treasurer, Mrs. M. Thompson; and Secretary, 
J. C. Balch, of Bronson. 

The President then appointed a committee on programme 
for the June meeting, consisting of R. Garber, J.C. Balch, 
and C. C. Thompson. 

The convention adjourned to meet in Fort Scott, Kans., 
on June 6, 1895. J.C. BALcH, See. 
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Air-Space Over Frates in Winter, Etc. 
BY W. W. M'NEAL. 


While so much is being said of iate about hives and hive 
manipulation, I would like if some one would explain to me 
the advantages of anair-space over the frames during the 
winter season. My experience has never shown wherein the 
bees are benefited thereby ; especially if such air-space is al- 
lowed under absorbent cushions. 

To the extent of my knowledge of the facts in this matter, 
I consider it a positive detriment to the welfare of the bees, 
The principle which the theory provides is wholly lost, or 
nearly so, in the application of that other theory which says 
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that dampness is best counteracted by upward venti! 
the hive. Even granting that the principle is complet 
itself, what positive proof is there that the separate 
of the main cluster ever make use of it during severe freezin 
weather ? I think I have good proof that they do not, js - 
division or two can be taken as proof, when found deaq: ne 
honey being within their reach. ar 


Now when a thaw sets in, and any individual bee wishes ty 
change her position to some other space between the combs 
it is the downward course likewise then that she takes ang 
not the upward. If the bee-space is @ means so religbjc 
towards the saving of the life of any part of the colony, why 
is it they sometimes starve when within two or three inches of 
a central passage-way through the combs? When the cover 
is sealed down perfectly tigbt, not only to the top edges of tho 
hive-body, but to the top of the frames also, the smal! clusters 
forming the whole can accommodate their comfort by moving 
to a higher or a lower plane on the surface of the comb; ang 
that is the embodiment of all the old way contains, which to 
me appears to be the true principle of wintering. If such be 
not so, why is it that when a colony has become fully estap. 
lished in the old-fashioned box-hive, or in an old barrel, 
wholly unprotected from without, and the bottom of the hive 
wide open, it comes up in a manner so pleasing as to generally 
cool the ardor of one whose hopes are centered in the neatly. 
painted modern hive? : 

The large deep combs, with plenty of well-ripened honey 
in each directly over the cluster, and being tight-fitting in the 
hive, forms a more perfect barrier against the encroachments 
of cold and frost than the hive-wall itself. Such hives cost 
very little time and money in their construction ; and the care 
required of them after being occupied by the bees is trifling ip 
the extreme when compared with that of the orthodox—the 
8-frame Langstroth. When these ‘“ fearfully cumbersome 
hives ” are run in connection with the half-depth brood-cham- 
ber hive, they form a system of management not so crude as 
one might imagine. The swarms that issue from them are 
monstrous ones, and, when hived on the shallow frame, wil! 
plant a consoling smile on the face of the bee-keeper, where 
possible for bees to do so, if the queen-excluder has been 
brought into service. Should the bees show no inclination to 
swarm to suit the taste of the apiarist, it is no great task to 
drive them out if a Crane or Bingham smoker is used, and the 
new hive is placed on the old stand. 


The results are not so widely different always by reason 
of the style of hive used, but more frequently by not adopting 
a mode of management suited to itsconstruction. Now should 
this disclose the secret of my trouble with the air-space, wil! 
some one be kind enough to point out the means of reaping 
some practical good, at least, from that which to me seems 
only a traditional sort of feature of the frame-hive, for the 
winter protection of the bees ? 
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CLIPPING TO DELAY SWARMING. 


Before closing, I will say, for reasons on page 168, 1 of- 
fered no solution of the seeming fact that clipping the queens 
wings as there described is superior to the common way of 
doing it, because I do not exactly understand the philoso- 
phy of it myself. I only know, from an experience with such 
running through a course of three years, on quite an extended 
scale, that it did delay swarming in every case for about one 
week’s time. Now keeping the feverin check a few days 
sometimes means a big thing; but the mere holding of 2 
swarm after they have made up their minds to do so is a huge 
mistake if honey is the object sought. When time permits a 
more critical test, there may be found nothing in the method 
of real value. 


HOW BEES CONVEY (INTELLIGENCE. 


Whether itis by the wings, or the sense of smell, bees 
convey any intellegence I cannot declare; but I think it is b) 
the means of both. The different notes they produce wou d 
seem to be an expression of their approval or disapproval of 
certain things. When a bee returns to its hive, cold and tired, 
and is greeted by the happy sound within—or perhaps it is th 
warm air issuing from the entrance—it manifests its delight 
by fanning the wings for some little time before entering te 
hive. Then, on the other hand, bees communicate pretty 
much after the fashion of ants; and I also think that upon the 
utterance of a particular sound they aecompany it with a 
peculiar odor, or scent, perceptible to them, but not a'ways *” 
to us. Virgin queens often call to each other, or to something 
by means of “piping,” but that the wings are al! that 's 
brought into action is not yet clear to me. I have ‘ whistled 
swarms out by imitating the call of the queen; so in those 
cases it was through the aid of sound alone the communcauo! 
was given. 
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Just prior to the issuing of a swarm, there may be seen 
‘ning about the hive over the combs and over the backs of 
.. other bees a very small proportion at first—probably a 
scrinue of the ‘*queen’s attendants ”’—producing a zeeping 
o d unlike any other [ever heard, not excepting the warn- 
i -of the guards at night when a moth alights among them. 
<> my only deduction is that when the queen is deprived of 
the use of her wings entirely, she is cut off from one means of 
ymmunication, which may be all there is in it. 
Had our friend, the ‘‘Gleaner,” ‘‘given me the slightest 
+” as to what constitutes the best foundation fastener, I 
d have tried to answer his question, on page 205. 
ioe Wheelersburg, Ohio. 
 <¢ 


Report of the Venango County Convention. 


BY C. 8S. PIZER. 


The second annnal convention of the Venango County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association met in Franklin, Pa., Jan. 28, 

5. A goodly number of the apiarists of Venango and ad- 
‘oining counties were present. Deputy Mayor I. H. Borland 
jelivered the address of welcome, at the conclusion of which 
President R. D. Reynolds delivered his annual address. 

Ist topic—‘* Spring Management of Bees,” by T. C. Kelley. 
He said it should begin in the fall, at which time the bees 
should have sufficient stores to carry them through, and 
should there come a scarcity of nectar from inclemency of the 
weather, or from any cause, during the height of the breeding 
season, they should be watched closely, as their stores at that 
season would disappear very fast, and to avoid starvation, 
honey, or syrup made of sugar, should be fed. He also laid 
much stress on the kind of hive. He exhibited one of his 
choice, and invention, with frames 1214x1244 inches, placed 
in brood-chambers suspended at an angle of 45 degrees, with 
sections on the two upper oblique sides. 

“nd topic—‘*How to Best Improve Bees for Business.” This 
brought forth a general discussion, with an agreement that 
careful selection of queens and drones—drones to be of a dif- 
ferent strain from the queens—was the key to improvement. 


3rd topic—*t Large or Small Hives” was discussed pro 
J. F. Hagarty advocated a small brood-chamber of 
6 or T frames Simplicity size, as giving him the best results. 
While H. S. Sutton claimed for the 10-frame hive ample room 
for sufficient stores to carry the colony over without the close 
attention that is required with a small hive. 

4th topice—** What Should We Cultivate for Bee-Forage? ”’ 
by H. S. Sutton. He advocated thecultivation of such nectar- 
bearing trees as would produce valuein their growth for lum- 
ber or fruit-bearing qualities. He made special mention of 
the basswood as a tree the cultivation of which should be en- 
couraged, and strongly advocated its value to the farmer as 
well as to the apiarist. 

The 5th topic was presented by Ed Jolley, who set forth 
the great value of the bee in the pollenization of the ‘inferior 
fruits; also the declination of the same without pollenization. 


6th topic—‘*The Best Method of Working Bees for 
Profit,” by R. D. Reynolds. He gave good pointers as to loca- 
tion, and the different products of the apiary in demand, with 
the price above cost of the production. Every one engaged in 
apiculture should judge for himself whether the rearing of 
queens, production of comb and extracted honey, or the sale of 
full colonies would meet this requirement. If a specialty was 
made of any one branch, try to excel in it. 

Tth topic—*t How to Make Our Conventions Attractive,” 
by R. D. Reynolds. He advocated advertising and talking 
bees and honey. 

After disposing of a lot of questions, a canvass was made 
for the yield of honey for the year 1894, which showed an 
average of 30 pounds per colony. The greatest average was 
that of J. F. Hagarty, being 35 pounds per colony. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Franklin, Pa., 
Dec. 27, 1895. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
R. D. Reynolds, of Cooperstown; Vice-President, Ed Jolley, 
of Franklin; Treasurer, H. S. Sutton, of Franklin; and Sec- 
retary, O. L. Greenlee, of Utica. Franklin, Pa. 


TSYUD 
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AB C of Bee-Culture.—We have some of these books 
left. and in order to close them out quickly, we renew the low 
offers we made on them. This is the fine evalenetis of bee-keeping 
by A. I. Root, containing 400 pages and nearly 200 engravings. 
The regular price is $1.25, but we will send the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year and the “* A B C”’ bound in cloth—both for only $1.80; 
or the parchment cover (very heavy paper) “A B C” and the 
American Bee Journal one year—both together only $1.50. 








Southern Department. 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN, AUGUSTA, GA. 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—Ep.] 








Bees and Cane-Mills. 








A correspondent living in Mississippi sends the following : 


Last fall there was an unusual quantity of cane molas- 
ses made in this neighborhood. The weather was warm dur- 
ing the greater part of the time, and the bees flew freely. A 
visit to the cane-mill disclosed the fact that there was a whole- 
sale destruction of bees going on. They were crushed in the 
mill, drowned in the cane-juice, and whenever a bee flew 
through the steam arising from the open kettle, she instantly 
fell into the boiling syrup. Whenever the syrup was poured 
off, dead bees by the handful were found at the bottom of the 
kettle. This went on for three weeks at least, and the result 
was that colonies previously strong were reduced to mere 
nuclei, and all hopes of a surplus this year have receded 
again. In an ordinary year it is not unusual for bees to 
swarm before the 15th of this month. This year the first 
young bees had just made their appearance at that date. Per 
contra, five colonies of blacks purchased from an apiary four’ 
miles distant, where there was no molasses made, are very 
strong in numbers, and apparently ready toswarm. Some of 
the depopulated colonies show symptoms of ‘spring dwind- 
ling,” as laid down in the books. The reason is supposed to 
be, that such colonies have not sufficient strength to form a 
cluster in the winter, so that brood-rearing can go on in the 
early spring, and the result is that there are no young bees to 
replace the old as they pass away in the spring. The idea 
suggests itself, in the North and West the cider-mills may be 
in the same way the cause of spring dwindling. 


Can you suggest any plan by which the bees may be re- 
strained in the fall from visiting the cane-mills ? Would it do 
to raise the hive from the bottom-board and tack wire-cloth 
over the bottom and entrance of the hive, and thus restrain 
them from going abroad during this season ? NOVICE. 

Columbia, Miss., March 12. 


In our neighborhood we have no cane-mills to entice the 
bees to destruction, and while I can give the correspondent no 
advice based on experience in this particular matter, I would 
suggest out-door feeding prudently applied, during the season 
of the mills running, with a view to keep the bees at home; 
or I would remove the bees to a locality beyond the reach of 
the mill. The latter plan would be attended with some little 
work, but it might be less expensive than to feed, particularly 
if the hives have plenty of stores. 

I fear the wire-cloth plan might, in the wind-up, be ‘** worse 
than the disease.” 

SE 


Report of the Texas State Convention. 





The 17th annual convention of the Texas State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association met at the residence of W. R. Graham, 
in Greenville, April 3, with about 20 members present. 

Dr. Marshall, in his usual way, opened the convention 
with a few appropriate remarks and prayer; then Mr. W. R. 
Graham introduced his wife and daughter, Miss Nellie, and 
announced that to-day they were celebrating the 44th anni- 
versary of their marriage, and that Miss Nellie was their 
youngest child. 

Dr. Wm. R. Howard, the Secretary, being absent, Mr. J. 
C. Hunter was elected Secretary ; after which the President 
declared the convention open for business, and questions were 
called for. 

DISCUSSION OF QUESTIONS. 


The subject of fastening foundation in frames by means 
of imbedding wire into it without any other means of fasten- 
ing, was taken up. A frame was thus exhibited by Mr. 
Graham. After a somewhat lengthy discussion, it was thought 
to be practicable. 

Painting hives was next discussed at considerable length, 
pro and con, and painting was generally recommended. 

The structure of hives—the dovetailed or nailed, which is 
best ? After some comment the dovetailed hive was recom- 
mended. 





Loose hive-bottoms were talked of and endorsed. 
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What distance from the ground should hives be placed? 
From 2 to 4 inches high was thought best. 

Artificial and other methods of rearing queens was the 
interesting theme of an address delivered by W. H. White. 

In response to an invitation from Messrs. Boyd and 
Creasy, the convention repaired to their factory to see the 
machinery in operation in the manufacture of bee-hives and 
other fixtures for bee-keepers. After enjoying the sights at 
the factory, they went over to W. R. Graham’s queen-rearing 
apiary, to get a practical insight into queen-rearing. 

The kind of frames was discussed. Which is the most 
convenient and practical, self-spacing or loose-hanging ? 
Loose-hanging frames received the most favor. 

The handling of bees, smoking, the best methods of 
transferring, etc., were discussed, which made it very inter- 
esting to the A BC scholar. 

Can bees hear? After some debating it was decided that 
if they could not they had a sense closely allied to that of 
hearing. 

Multiplying colonies was considered, which led to a ques- 
tion of experiment to find a plan by which an average colony 
can be successfully increased to ten in a single season. The 
following agreed to try it: Dr. W. K. Marshal W. R. Gra- 
ham, W. H. White, J. F. Teel, J. D. McMannamy, R. L. Car- 
son, H. L. Bolton, J. M. Jeffcoat, and Chas. Williams; and 
report at the next annual meeting. Also the same members, 
together with J. G. Barnett and I. H. Hightower, agreed to 
see how much honey they can produce with one colony during 
this season, and report at a meeting to be held in the summer. 


The best plans to keep bees from swarming were taken 
up and discussed at some length. Adjourned to meet at 9 
a.m., April 4. 
THE SECOND DAY—APRIL 4TH. 


The convention was called to order by Pres. W. K. 
Marshall. Secretary J. C. Hunter being absent, the books 
were turned over to W. H. White, as Secretary, to complete 
the minutes. 

Shall we hold a fall meeting ? was asked. It was heartily 
agreed to, and the time set for Aug. 21 and 22. Place of 
meeting, Greenville. The time of our next annual meeting is 
the first Wednesday and Thursday in April, 1896. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Dr. Marshall, President; W. R. Graham, Vice-President ; 
W. H. White, Secretary, Deport, Tex., and F. F. Rockwell, of 
Leonard, Treasurer. 

Has any member died since the last meeting ? G. A. Wil- 
son was announced as having passed away March 6, 1895. 
H. F. Bolton, W. R. Graham, Dr. W. K. Marshall, and P. G. 
Carter were appointed a committee to draft suitable resolu- 
tions, which were presented later and unanimously adopted. 


Is it profitable to hold county and neighborhood bee-meet- 
ings? It was agreed that it is very profitable. 

Pasturage for bees was discussed, and several plants were 
recommended, among them alfalfa and sweet clover being 
more highly spoken of. 

Transferring was talked about, many giving their plans 
and tools used in the operations, thus making it interesting to 
the beginner. 

The success and failure of colonies apparently of equal 
strength, was discussed. The queen was thought to control 
the whole affair. 

The distance bees will go for honey was considered, but 
no definite distance could be fixed. It was thought any dis- 
tance up to seven miles. 

It was proposed that we make an exhibit at our meeting 
in August, of bees and supplies. An address by Mr. W. R. 
Graham, on the exhibit at our next meeting, was listened to 
with great interest. 

Thanks were tendered Mr. Graham and family for their 
hospitality during the convention, The convention then ad- 
journed to meet at Greenville, Aug. 21 and 22, 1895. 

Deport, Tex. W. H. Wuirtks, Sec. 





Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
35 cts.; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. Better give thematrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


Lo -  ——— 


Ten weeks for ten cents. See page 316. 








Notes g> Comments, 
CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Freight Rates on Bee-Hives.—If | remember 
rightly, there was a committee appointed by the North A mer. 
ican to look up the matter of rates and see what could be done 
by way of securing better classifications, and reductions of 
rates. I trust they have been investigating the matter and 
are able by this time to ‘‘report progress,” if nothing more 
I can see no reason or sense in charging double first-clag 
rates on a bee-hive made up, when other things much more 
bulky, and of more value, go at a less rate. I know that bee. 
hives ‘‘ nested” are only first-class, but I would like to see 
any classification man ‘‘ nest” some bee-hives, if that word 
nested continues to mean what it did when I was a boy ang 
nested the pails in order to draw them home when the sap 
season was over in the spring. As the only way I know to 
nest a hive made up is to pack something in it, when I do this 
I bill it out ‘‘ nested.” The truth of the matter is that justice. 
reason and common-sense would suggest that a bee-hive made 
up be classed as first-class freight, and this unfair and sense. 
less ‘‘ nesting ’’ business be done away with. 

Then, I think we people here in the West are entitled to 
better rates by the carload. I say here ip the West because | 
know more about rates here. The rate from from Chicago to 
the Missouri river has been 17% cents for a long time, but 
now, when times are close and all goods are sold ata reduc- 
tion, a railroad pool has put it at 1844 cents, and not satisfied 
with this, they have made the minimum 24,000 pounds in- 
stead of 20,000, as it has been. The rate on cut box-lumber 
is 16 cents, and I can see no reason why a car of bee-hives in 
the flat should not go at the same. 

I am inclined to think that one reason why the bee-keepers 
have not gotten better rates on their goods is that they have 
not worked unitedly, and brought enough influence to bear on 
the Classification Committee. I had this impressed on my 
mind the other day when I asked the local rate on flour from 
this city to Topeka, and was informed that it was 15 cents 
per hundred for flour in sacks. The rate on bee-hives made 
up, without ‘‘ nesting,” would be double first-class. A hun- 
dred pounds of bee-hives would cost 58 cents, while two 48- 
pound sacks of flour would cost 15 cents. The rate on hives, 
knocked down, is 19 cents, and it would cost more to shipa 
hundred pounds of hives this way than it would two sacks of 
flour. Why? The only way 1 can account for it is to lay it 
to the united action of the people engaged in the production 
and sale of flour. 

I hope the committee appointed at St. Joseph will not fail 
to try their hands at the ‘‘ influence ” business. 


|For reply to the foregoing, I refer the reader to the 
editorial on this subject on page 316.—Enprror. | 


—_____——j—9—>—_____—__ 


Candy for Bees.—‘ Candy is capital stuff to eke out 
stores, but I quite agree with Mr. Webster that bees won't 
live on candy alone.”—A. Sharp, in British Bee Journal. 


Perhaps bees would not live on candy alone the year 
around, but I do know they will live on it, if properly made, 
for six or eight weeks, or longer, if the weather continues 
cold, and thrive, and come out in the spring in as fine condi- 
tion as they would on sealed honey. 

I see that Mr. Cowan insists that candy should be soft. 
He does not say when the soft candy is to be used; but if for 
winter stores, I would be glad if he or someone else would ex- 
plain the advantage of soft candy. I am not after argument, 
but a better understanding of the real merits of candy for bees. 
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Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1895. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, 4 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably 00 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stalps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you 
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A Cool Success.—<A correspondent in one of our apiaraD 
exchanges said: ‘‘I am wintering on summer stands with great 
success.” Poor man! how cold he must have been the past wil 
ter! He might “‘ winter’ with as ‘‘great success’? in the house 
with other folks. Of course, he meant that he was wintering b's 
bees on the summer stands, though he didn’t say it. 
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Questions @> Answers, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Top-Ventilation in the Cellar. 

Frank Cole wants to know, on page 289, what I think of 
his top-ventilation in the cellar. It suits me because it seems 
to suit the bees. When I first wintered bees in the cellar I 
had them more open on top than he has. Absorbents were 
not talked of then and my bees were in box-hives, and I just 
turned them upside down, leaving them entirely uncovered. 
They wintered well. That was Quinby’s plan. Latterly my 
practice has been just the reverse, leaving all closed at the 
top and very open below. Either plan is good, and I’m not 
sure it matters so much what way is used, only so there is 
plenty of chance for the bees to get all the air they want, and 
so that the air in the cellar is always good. 
ne 


Using Old Sections. 


Over 7OO sections with foundation in supers (some of 
them two years old, but the most made up new last year) were 
left last year, because we did not get a pound of honey. Can 
these sections be used profitably this season? Will the bees 
work in them? Or will it pay to throw them into the fire and 
get new ones? 


ANSWER.—I expect to use some sections this year that are 
four years old. If the sections are nice and clean, use them. 
If, however, you were unfortunate enough to leave them on 
late, so as to have the bees daub the foundation with propolis, 
then I’d rather not use them. 
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Swarming with Clipped Queens. 


I would like to know what will become of a queen, when 
her wing is clipped, if the Dees are allowed to swarm natur- 
ally. Will the bees kill her, or will she craw] out of the hive, 
or will the young queen go ? D. H. 


ANSWER.—When a swarm issues with a clipped queen, if 
no one is by to see to the swarm, or if there is no Alley trap 
to catch the queen, the queen will come out and-try to go 
with the swarm. Not being able to do so, she will generally 
crawl back into the hive. The swarm will usually return to 
the hive when they find there is no queen with them, but 
sometimes they may return to the wrong hive. Then the 
swarm may issue in a day or two again, and if they are left 
entirely to themselves, in about eight days from the time of 
the first swarm a young queen will be hatched out and the old 
queen will be killed. The young queen will then go with the 
swarm. 

nn 


Using Division-Boards—Winter Cases. 


I have now (April 18) four colonies of bees (hybrids) in 
10-frame Langstroth hives, wintered on their summer stands. 
All the colonies were equally strong in the fall, having about 
30 pounds of honey each for winter stores. They were all 
packed with an enamel cloth over the brood-frames, on which 
was set a T super with heavy paper in the bottom, then filled 
with chaff. Two colonies had the additional protection of 
outside winter cases, while two (the new swarms of last 
spring) were without further protection than that above 
stated. Those with the winter-cases came out with plenty of 
honey and few bees, while the condition of the two unpro- 
tected ones is just the reverse—plenty of bees and little honey. 

[am now about to put division-boards ih all four hives, 
contracting them to six or eight frames as their needs may 
require. I also intend taking a frame full of good honey from 
each one of the two hives haying an abundance and give it to 
the two that are short of fom: What do you think of the 
treatment ? The last winter has been the severest here in 
the recollection of the oldest inhabitants. me wp Ee 

Easton, Pa. 


ANSWER.—Before answering your question, a word about 
the shape in which itis sent. I am glad to do my best to 
answer any question that comes, no matter in what shape, 
and some seem to think they can be better answered if writ- 





ten on any old scrap of paper in such hurried manner as to be 
hard to decipher. That’s a mistake. I can’t answer such 
questions a bit better. And while I try to do my best with 
all, I must confess to a real pleasure when I find one like the 
one now before me. The writing is plain as print, everything 
neat and clear, and if you are as néat and careful about your 
bee-work, Friend I., you ought to be a successful bee-keeper, 


even if you work mainly for the pleasure of it. But now to 
your questions. 
I think your plan of treatment is all right. Experiments 


carefully made in France seemed to prove that division-boards 
were no better than combs, and I suppose they don't do as 
much good as many think. Still I can’t help thinking that if 
the division-boards are close-fitting at top and ends they serve 
a good purpose. 

The results of your wintering seem to agree with what C. 
F. Muth insists on, that protection on top is all that is neces- 
Sary. I wish it had happened that one of the old and one of 
the new colonies had had the winter-cases. For there’s at 
least a possibility that there was a difference in the strength 
of the colonies that partly accounted for the difference in 
wintering. 

i 


Dequeening Colonies. 


How is dequeening practiced ? 


ANSWER.—Dequeening, or unqueening, is simply removing 
or destroying a queen, in whatever way itisdone. Perhaps 
oftenest, when the term is used, it means depriving a colony 
of its queen during the honey harvest. When this was first 
practiced, I think the queen was usually, if not always, con- 
fined in a cage in the hive among her own bees. Afterward 
the custom came with some to remove the queen entirely from 
the hive, keeping her in a nucleus or other colony, returning 
her, or another queen, in due time. 


TT ~~ 
Producing Honey and Preventing Increase. 


The limits of my ‘‘farm” is four colonies, the number I 
now have. How can I manipulate them to the best advantage 
to produce comb honey and prevent increase ? ie Aes 

Easton, Pa. 





ANSWER.—That is a very difficult question, and I don’t 
know enough to answer it for sure. If you are on hand to 
know when swarms issue, here is a plan that I have used with 
a good deal of satisfaction: 

When the swarm issues, cage the queen, leaving her in 
the care of her bees until it suits your convenience to take 
care of them. Not later than five days after swarming, shake 
off about half the bees from the combs, putting them in a new 
hive, leaving the old hive in its old place, and leaving in it one 
or two combs of brood, especially young brood and eggs, but 
no queen-cells. These combs of brood may be taken from 
anywhere you like, if need be taking from the colony under 
treatment, but in that case they must be changed again. Give 
the queen to the new hive, and place it close beside the old 
hive, although I prefer to put it on top. This new hive being 
left weak in bees, and no field-workers adding to its stores, 
the bees will make sure work of destroying all queen-cells 
without any care on your part. At the end of ten days from 
swarming, put this new hive with all its contents in place of 
the old one, removing the latter to a new place or making any 
disposition of it you like. It will have some fine queen-cells, 
and if you want to start a nucleus, all you need do it to set it 
in a new place. 

I said you would leave two combs of brood in the first 
place in the old hive. I would add at least two more combs, 
and then you can fill up with dummies, or if you have them, 
with combs of honey. If you cannot watch for swarms, or do 
not wish to, then attach to each hive an Alley queen-trap, and 
that will do the watching for you. 
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The Star Spangled Banner’s Author.—Many in- 
teresting things about Francis Scott Key—the author of the ** Star 
Spangled Banner’’—are contained in a pamphlet, which may be 
obtained free, from the Key Monument Association, of Frederick 
City, Maryland, by sending one 2-cent stamp for postage. This 
Association is raising funds for a suitable monument to the poet, 
and they suggest, that in the schools and everywhere, upon or be- 
fore Flag Day (June 14), this subject be suitably recognized. Con- 
tributions, however small, are asked for. Every one who loves the 
Flag, ought to have some small share in building this monument. 
The Governor of Maryland has strongly endorsed the movement. 
The names of all contributors will be preserved in the crypt of the 
monument, and published (without amount) in the history of the 
monument when completed. 
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Dr. Miller, of Marengo, IIl., made me a short but 
pleasant visit last week while here to present the freight-rate 
matter before the Classification Committee of the various rail- 
roads. The Doctor is just as good-natured and full of bee- 
talk as ever. 








—~> 2 > 


The Toronto Convention of the North Ameri- 
can is already being arranged for. I notice by the Canadian 
Bee Journal that President Holtermann has secured the 
splendid auditorium in connection with the Normal School for 
the convention, situated in a very desirable part of the city. 
Efforts are now being put forth to secure the best possible 
railroad rates from leading points in Canada and the United 
States. Itis none too early to settle such matters, as the 
months so swiftly pass by. It won’t be Canada’s fault if the 
convention isn’t a great success. 

—>- > 

The Committee on Freight Rates, appointed 
by the North American at its meeting in St. Joseph, last Octo- 
ber, was finally able, on May 8, herein Chicago, to get before 
the whole Classification Committee of the railroads, for the 
purpose of urging a reduction in the freght rates on honey, 
beeswax and bee-supplies. ' 

For nearly an hour, Dr. Miller, representing the North 
American committee, explained matters most ably and fully 
to some 40 railroad men, and tried to show them wherein it 
would be mutually advantageous to reduce the rates on goods 
shipped by bee-keepers and bee-supply manufacturers. 

Mr. Herman F. Moore, a promising young lawyer here in 
Chicago, with Mr. R. A. Burnett, the commission man, and 
the editor of the American Bee Journal, accompanied Dr. 
Miller, and helped him in presenting the case before the 
Classification Committee. 

Mr. Newman kindly sent to the room where the commit- 
tees met, several hives in the flat prepared for shipment, 
a honey-extractor, smokers, shipping-crates, etc.; and Mr. 
Burnett sent over a crate of nice comb honey and a large 
empty shipping-crate with handles, for holding probably a 
dozen small crates of comb honey. This was done to show the 
railroad people more clearly the nature and make-up of the 
goods upon which a reduction of rates was asked for. 

After presenting the matters seemingly to the satisfaction 
of the Classification Committee, Dr. Miller and his assistants 
retired, leaving those who have to do with fixing the rates to 
decide among themselves whether or not they would grant the 
requests of the committee appointed by the North American 





Bee-Keepers’ Association. At this time (May 10) I haye not 
heard the decision, but expect to be able to give something 
definite next week. 

I want to testify to the clear and able manner ip which 
Dr. Miller presented the case. Many were the questions asked 
him by Chairman Ripley and others, which only a practica) 
bee-man could have answered; and the Doctor almost inva- 
riably did itin such a happy manner that often the who 
crowd were much amused. It was almost a lecture on pee. 
keeping, too, for even railroad men are interested in the busy 
bee when they have some one to talk to them upon the sub- 
ject who knows more about it than he ‘‘ don’t know,” or tha; 
he is willing to admit. 

I think I am safe in predicting that at least some of the 
concessions will be granted by the Classification Committee. 


oe 


Ten Weeks for Ten Cents.—This is a “trig 
trip” offer to those who are not now subscribers to the Ameri. 
can Bee Journal. Undoubtedly there are thousands who 
would take this journal regularly if they only had a “ good 
taste” of it, so as to know what.a help it would be to them ip 
their work with bees. In order that such bee-keepers may be 
able to get that ‘*‘ taste,” the very low offer of ‘*10 weeks for 
10 cents” is made. 

Now, dear reader, you cannot do a better service than to 
show this offer to your neighbor bee-keeping friends, and urge 
them to send on their 10 cents and get the next 10 numbers 
of the old American Bee Journal. In fact, you could afford 
to send the 10 cents for them, and then after the 10 weeks 
expire, get them as new subscribers for a year. They will be 
easy to secure then, for the 10 numbers will be a fair trial, 
and they will want the Bee Journal regularly if they are at 
all interested in bee-keeping. 

Remember, it’s only 10 cents for 10 weeks, to all not now 
subscribers to the Bee Journal. 


Mr. R.F. Holtermann, editor of the Canadian 
Bee Journal, has been appointed Lecturer in Apiculture at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, located in Guelph, Ont. He 
is also to conduct a series of apiarian experiments. This is 
an important position, and places Mr. H. ina field where he 
can render invaluable service to the cause of progressive bee- 
culture. 

++ 

Wagner’s Flat Pea (Lathyrus Silvestris) has been 
referred to in the American Bee Journal several times the past 
year or two. A short time ago I came across a report con- 
cerning it issued in July, 1893, by Mr. Clinton D. Smith, 
Director of the Michigan Experiment Station. Thinking there 
might have been a later report sent out, and that it might 
prove to be a valuable honey-plant, I wrote to Mr. Smith, to 
which he replied as follows : 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Mich., April 27, 18. 
American Bee Journal, Chicago, Ill. _ 

Gentlemen :—Your letter of the 25th inst. is at hand. We 
have issued no Bulletin concerning the flat pea since July, 
1893. I know nothing as to its quality as a honey-yielder, 
although I have never noticed that bees work on the plant. 
I very much doubt whether it can ever become a bee-piant, 
since it is so hard to get it started, and the results are 80 
altogether unsatisfactory. Yours respectfully, 

Cuinton D. Smitu, Director. 

The report sent out in 1893, which is spoken of above, 
reads thus: 

FLAT PEA (Lathyrus Silvestris). 

‘‘Those who have walked through the Station field since 
the first of June, cannot fail to have noted the very luxuriant 
and beautiful plat of more than an acre in extent of the new 
forage-plant, Lathyrus Silvestris. It started early in the 


spring, every root having endured the severe cold of winter 
without injury. The tops were uninjured last fall by the 
severe frosts. They did not stop growing until heavy free? 
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ing came. Indeed, where there was quite a covering of tops 
and the snow fell early remained on the ground, those sprouts 
on the under side at the surface of the ground were not killed 
by the freezing of winter, but remained green until the plants 
: their new growth this spring. The whole field started 
early, and made a green and beautiful appearance. Then 
came on a long spell of cold and windy weather, which kept 
everything back, hence it was not until late that the plants 
-ot down to work. Since then it has let itself loose, so to say, 
and crown in a reckless but determined fashion. Every root 
cent out numerous shoots that spread away on every side until 
the ground was covered with a dense mass. Then it began to 
climb up. The tendrils of one shoot caught on to all the 
neighboring shoots, and by June there was a deep garment of 


began 


yerdure more than three feet in depth, which yielded at the 
rate of 16 tons of green forage per acre. Cured, it made at 
the rate of four tons of choice hay peracre. The forage is 
eaten eagerly by all kinds of farm stock. Not only does it 


enrich the soil, but it is able to flourish on very poor soil. Our 
flat peas were sown on the most sandy soil on our farm. 


When one sees the freshly-dug plant, with its hundreds of 
tubercles, he feels sure thatif any plant can enrich the soil, 
this one can.” 

In Gleanings for May 1, I find an account of the experi- 


ence of Mr. A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, with the flat pea, 
who says this about it: 


LATHYRUS, AGAIN. 


To-day (April 26) we are taking up our plants and mov- 
ing them to the field. I was astonished to see the nitrogen- 
nodules strung along on the little rootlets, like beads on a 
cord. It is now satisfactorily settled that all leguminous 
plants—peas, clover, etc., that produce these nodules or little 
white knobs the size of a pinhead on their roots, have the 
faculty of taking nitrogen from the atmosphere. That is why 
clover is worth more than any other plant to plow under. At 
the Experiment Station in Florida they showed me these nod- 
ules on their leguminous plants. Well, I never saw anything 
like the number there is on our lathyrus. The roots go down 
so deep that my stalwart friend ‘‘ Ben” said it was too much 
work to try to dig them without breaking the roots off. At 
its present stage, with the foliage only a few inches in height, 
I am sure cows and horses will take it as readily as they will 


any of our clovers. When it gets to be tall and strong it may | 


be different. If you wish to see one of these plants, foliage 
and all, we will mail you one for 5 cents, or ten of them for 
Zo cents. With such a root as they have, I do not know how 
the plant can fail to grow. 

The wonderful power this lathyrus possesses to penetrate 
a hard and impervious subsoil was shown in digging up a 
plant an hour ago, that had forced its root absolutely through 
a piece of partially rotten board that was down in the plant- 
bed. The root came through on the other side, and went sev- 
eral inches beyond the board; but it was so firmly fastened 
that the bit of board was carried along and put out with the 
plant. The roots invariably go straight down; and after they 
are six months old they will, without doubt, be proof against 
drouth to dry up the plant, or against the effects of frost to 
heave it out in winter. 


Those who wish to experiment with this new forage-plant 
an send to Mr. Root for plants, as offered above. 


On page 585 of the Bee Journal for May 10, 1894, I 
called attention to the flat pea, and also gave an illustration 
olit. At that time these paragraphs were published, and 


they are given again for the benefit of the new readers of the 
Bee Journal: 


Itseems that Herr Wagner, of Munich, Germany, has 
veen at work for the past 30 years, crossing and improving, 
and from a bitter weed hds developed a succulent forage-plant 
unusually rich in sugar, and relished by all kinds of stock. 
The illustration of the plant shows something much like the 
Sweet-pea, to which it is closely related. 

fhe roots are said to penetrate the hardest, driest and 
rockiest soils, reaching to the depth of 10 or 20 feet. A dry 
season does not affect it. Oné@ tarted it will last for 50 
years. Barren land occupied by it is changed to fertile soil. 
Those who understand how red clover takes so much of its 


nourishment from the air, will not have so much difficulty in 
Pe ‘bial c ; : 

eli ving this. This flat pea belongs to the leguminose, as 
Well as clover. 


Cows fed on this plant give forth more milk than when 
fed On clove 


r, and we hardly dare say how much more butter. 





Some of the German friends count the introduction of this 
plant equally important with that of the potato. 

Railroad companies are planting along their embankments 
and deep cuts, so that its long roots may prevent washing 
away of the soil. 

Four tons of dry hay per acre are obtained, three cuttings 
being made. The first cutting takes away all chance fora 
honey crop at that time, but, if we undertand it correctly, the 
bees have a rich harvest on its blossoms after the first cutting, 
and not until October is its yield of nectar over. 

Of course we are only giving what is reported, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the plant is of value in this country. 
A somewhat serious drawback is the difficulty of getting a 
start. Itis very liable to kill out during the first or second 
winter. 


oe 

Pleasant Occupation of Tending Bees is 
the subject of an intensely interesting and finely illustrated 
article appearing in the May and June numbers of The Cos- 
mopolitan, written by Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, the scholarly 
and practical editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review. The first 
half of the article appears in the May number of that popular 
monthly, and contains 13 superb apiarian pictures done in 
half-tone. Mr. H. made all the original photographs himself, 
so all are true to nature. The first shows a side view of the 
interior of a bee-hive—with bees, frames, combs and all. Then 
follow a neat section of honey, worker-bees and sting, drone, 
queen-bee and egg—the last three being magnified about four 
times; comb from the brood-nest of a colony that has just 
cast a swarm, comb in process of construction, a Vermont api- 
ary in winter, group of queen-cells, bellows bee-smoker, queen 
shipping-cage, pulling bee-stings, and a typical farm apiary. 

Evidently the editor of The Cosmopolitan furnished the 
double title to Mr. Hutchinson’s article, for the second part 
reads thus: ‘Being a complete account of the honey-bee, 
his home, his migrations, his habits of life, his business 
methods, his storehouses, his food, and communal life.” One 
versed in bee-keeping, if reading no further, would conclude 
it was all about drones, but it isn’t. 

However, taken as a whole, it is the richest thing on bees, 
I believe, that has ever appeared in any popular magazine. 
And no more able author could have been selected to prepare 
it. The Cosmopolitan has honored both itself and the pursuit 
of bee-culture, for it has thus presented toa large constituency 
of readers a most fascinating subject in a very captivating 
manner. The pictures alone are worth many times the price 
of each number. Better get the May and June numbers of 
The Cosmopolitan (20 cents each), furnished by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, Flint, Mich. 








Among the Bee-Papers 


SPRING DESERTING OF HIVES. 


Lately, since the queen-excluding zinc has become com- 
mon, I have simply hived back in its own hive the colony 
swarming out, and placed astrip of perforated zinc at the 
entrance, thus keeping the queen from going out, in which 
case the bees will return after each swarming-out; and if 
such colony so treated does not die by dwindling it can usually 
be saved in this way. But, as I said, unless for some reason 
you wish to preserve the individuality of any colony which 
once swarms out, the best thing to do is to unite it with some 
other colony, as the work required to make a good colony of 
such a discouraged colony amounts to more than any ordinary 
colony is worth.—Doolittle, in Gleanings. 


SELF-SPACING TACKS FOR FRAMES. 


J. M. Moore speaks of these on page 286. A few years 
ago they were mentioned with favor in Gleanings, and per- 
haps elsewhere. One objection is that as the frames cannot 
be absolutely without ary play lengthwise, the middle points 
of the heads of the nails or tacks will not always exactly meet, 
and so there will be a variation in the spacing. A single nail 
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with a head sufficiently large would overcome this objection, 
but would not be so good in other respects. 


As everything connected with the prevention of brace- 
combs is of interest, it would be desirable to have Mr. Moore 
tell us what other difference there was to account for the 
smaller number of brace-combs than with the V-edged Hoff- 
man. I don’t see how it is possible for this kind of apparatus 
for spacing to make any difference in the amount of brace- 
combs. If the top-bars were the same distance apart, and of 
the ‘same width and thickness, I should expect the brace- 
combs to be the same. By the way, he speaks of the top-bars 
being 3¢ inch apart. Is not 4% inch considered the better dis- 
tance nowadays ? 

A BIG CONVENTION. 


Here’s an item from the Australian Bee-Bulletin: ‘‘A 
bee-keepers’ convention was held at Mrs. Atchley’s, Beeville, 
in December, at which some 3U0 delegates were present.” We 
have the credit of doing some tall lying on this continent, 
esteemed Australian, but you seem to have struck the cham- 
pion liar. Please tell us who gave you that 300, that he may 
be properly crowned. 


T SUPER VS. THE SECTION-HOLDER. 


Dr. Miller has a tilt with the editor of Gleanings as to the 
respective merits of the T super and section-holder, the 
former stoutly maintaining that the T super is better, and the 
latter rather hinting that the doctor is somewhat old-fogy. 
Many section-holders are ordered and few T supers, but the 
Doctor claims that is because Root’s catalogue says section- 
holders are the best. Perhaps the editor gives the chief 
reason for his preference for the section-holder when he says: 
‘* T supers formerly had the lead; but they were not very well 
adapted to the Dovetailed hive, without making supers of dii- 
ferent lengths from the regular hive-body.” Strangely 
enough, the Doctor says nothing about the special advantage 
that the T super has in being adapted to sections of any 
width, while the section-holder can take only one width. 





Canadian Beedom, 


Bee-Keeping on a Small Scale. 


Here in Canada, far more than in the United States, bee- 
keeping is practiced in a small way, and apiaries of two or 
three colonies are quite common. In Britain, even more than in 
this country, apiaries of small extent abound. In the United 
States leading bee-keepers discourage this kind of thing. In 
Britain it is the other way, and the cottager is advised and 
helped to carry on a little apiary as an adjunct to his means 
of getting a livelihood. Why bee-keeping on asmall scale 
should be frowned upon, it is not so easy to perceive» The 
extensive gardener does not try to put down gardening on a 
7x9 area. The dairyman does not object to householders 
keeping a family cow. Nor is it easy to see why objection 
should be made to a family producing its own stock and store 
of honey. 

What does deserve to be discouraged is entering on bee- 
keeping, whether on a large or small scale, in utter ignorance 
of the pursuit. It is the height of folly for people to suppose, 
as many do, that it is only necessary to get a colony of bees 
and then leave them to shift for themselves. The home gar- 
den and the family cow will not thrive if thus treated. There 
is a ‘* know-how” connected with everything which is essen- 
tial to success. This must be acquired in some way or other, 
or itis folly to attempt gardening, cow-keeping, bee-keeping 
or any other pursuit. 


As illustrative of bee-keeping on a small scale, attention 
is called to a communication published herewith under the 
heading, ‘*‘ How Two Colonies Wintered.” The writer evi- 
dently has the ‘‘ know-how,” and the details of his manage- 
ment and experience are interesting. I hope he will give 
more of the history of his two colonies later on in the season. 
I do not think he will change his mind as to the advisability 
of out-door wintering in the latitude of Toronto. Farther 
north, say Muskoka, the cellar may be preferable, but in the 
milder parts of Ontario, wintering as described by Mr. Grant 
is quite practicable, and far less trouble than cellar-wintering. 

As a scientific pastime, bee-keeping on a small scale is 
greatly to be commended, apart from any economical or finan- 
cial reasons. I know a doctor in Montrea] who for several 





May 16, 
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years kept an observing bee-hive on a balcony opening from 
an upstairs window, and derived no end of pleasure from 
observing and studying the ways of *‘ the little busy bee,” It 
is well if our recreations can be made to increase our sto; 
and store of useful knowledge. 


—__—_—+ 


How Two Colonies Wintered. 


‘* BEE-MastER,” Dear Sir :—Being a reader of the Ameri. 
can Bee Journal and a bee-man of fairly long standing, ang 
successful to boot, though not in this hemisphere, I take myc, 
pleasure in perusing its contents. In theold country—Britaj, 
—from which I hail, we have, as you know, no such extremes 
of climate as are experienced here, and consequently the bees. 
in winter time especially, are left much more to themselves 
I have two colonies, the result of one I bought last spring, anq 
these have come through the winter in tip-top condition, | 
could not have desired anything better. I didn’t have re. 
course to the cellar as a protection against the rigorous winter 
through which we have just come. The hives stood on the 
summer stands. 

In the autumn I made a box large enough to hold both 
hives and admit of a space of six inches or so all round them, 
This space I filled with forest leaves firmly packed, and op 
top of the hivesI placed four or five inches of cork-dust: 
about this again more leaves. The box was filled to the top 
and nailed down. In the one case I made no accommodation 
for ventilation from beneath. This hive was also virtually 
full of bees in autumn. In the other case the hive was not so 
full of bees, yet I gave two inches or so of space below the 
frames. Both hives were closed from the beginning of Decen- 
ber until the break up of winter the end of March, making 
altogether nearly four months. 

By closing up I mean, I put on in front of the hive wire 
gauze, so that no bees could by any means get out. I gave 
them no further attention until I took off the wire. 

I found in the case of the former hive a very large nun- 
ber of dead bees and still a strong colony. A large propcr- 
tion of the dead bees were absolutely black and shiny, minus 
wings, etc.; the result, I think, of some disease which | 
slightly noticed in the autumn, though I can’t explain the 
nature or cause. This colony is entirely healthy now, how- 
ever. 

In the other case I found about a hundred or so dead 
bees, and a colony much stronger than when closed up in 
autumn. This hive besides was perfectly dry in every corner 
—not so the other, yet it was not bad. Had I done the same 
with bees in the old country, I should have had two colonies 
either dead or dying with dysentry. But here they seem to 
suffer no inconvenience whatever from long confinement. 

I forgot to say that I shaded both hives from the rays of 
the sun, and that the entrance was the whole width of the 
hive. Iam inclined to think that bees will, under favorable 
conditions as to food and protection from damp, stand any 
amount of cold. My experience of a year ago bears me out in 
this. I had occasion to be visiting friends in the State of 
Rhode Island a year ago, when by accident I discovereda 
colony of bees in a gate-post. I went to work at once to get 
them out, as I had only a day or two longer to stay, and this 
was in March, just after the break up of a month of the cold- 
est weather I have as yet experienced. To my great astonish- 
ment, I got as large a number of bees as I ever saw in any 
individual colony in mid-summer. The entrance I may say 
to the nest was from the top of the post, immediately below 
the head-cope, which jutted out all around far enough to fully 
protect the bees from wet. There was an ample supply of 
stores and no end of brood. 

I would not for a minute say that it is not necessary t 
use cellars for protection, which reduces to a minimum the 
large amount of labor necessary to proper protection from 
dampness, yet it seems to me that no care need be taken ip 
keeping up a uniform degree of beat around the hives, in 
order to have strong colonies in spring. No doubt this is not 
the case everywhere, and 1 may yet have to change my mind 
in regard to wintering, as doubtless bee-keepers thioughout 
the Dominion of Canada have tried all places and found the 
cellar the most reliable. 

There seems to be a good prospect for bee-keepers this 
year in this vicinity. G. W. GRANT. 

Toronto, Ont., April 26. 

—t-o- 


That New Song—“ Queenie Jeanette’’—which is beg 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber fora year (with $1.00), and 





we will mail you a copy of the song free. 


‘ 
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16 Years. 


Best on Karth 


Sent per mail on receipt 
of price. 





Cireulars and Doz, rates 
sent on application. 









Doctor, 3% in., Largest Smoker made... $1.75 
Conqueror, 3-inch Stove...-----+--- . 1.50 
Large. 24-inch Stove. .......+++++ -- 1.00 
Plain Standard, es sss 008% yh 
ittle Wonder, 1%-ine stove.. no teres eee o 

“oe Pa & Hetherington Honey-Knife. .80 


Ty. F. BINGHAM, Abronia, Mich. 
16A Mention the American Bee Journai 


ltalian BEES & QUEENS 


Ready in May. Queens, $1.00. Bees by the 

Pound, $1.00. Two-frame Nuclei, with Queen 

2950, One-frame, $2.00. Also, Barred P. 

R. Eggs, for setting, $1.00 per 15. 

Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, Box 48, Swarts, Pa. 
15A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


S95 Stoney [89D 
ion wostwess, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. H. BROW, AU SUSTA, 
10A13t Mention the American Bee Jcurnal. 


Le eT 
For Sale or Exchange ! 


Lot of Miscellaneous Supplies, some new and 
some second-hand. Must be disposed of 
on account of removal. Write for what 
you want or for listof Goods. Will exchange 











for team, harness, buggy, or platform wagon, 
or offers. F. H. RICHARDSON, 
15A8t LACLEDE, Linn Co., MO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES 


AND 3-BANDED ITALIAN—ALSO 

SILVER~GRAY CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
Reared in separate yards. Italians warranted 
purely mated, all at same price. Untested, 
75¢. each; 5 orover, 10 per cent. off. Tested 
Italian, $1.00. Write for Catalog of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. 


C. B. BANKSTON, purtiton'Go. Texas. 
13A 


Please mention the Bee Jonrnal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE lacing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


May ltoney - Jars, Shipping- Cases, and ev- 
y—~) erything that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


\J 
162 Mass. ave, Walter S. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.” 
Vention the American bee vournal. 
Solid Yellow, $1; Yel- 


GOLDEN QUEEN low to tip, 75c.; darker 


vlc. Tested. $1 to $2. Breeders, $3. Best, $5. 
oe of Bees, 2c. None better for Honey, 
beauty and Gentleness. Ready now. Fully 
Fuarauteed, PF. €. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


“VA13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 





















General Items, 


ee RENE NENT Val Ne Nernst Nath at Mal Mat 


At Last, Good Prospects. 


There is at Jast, after four years of almost 
an entire failure,a good prospect for the 
bee-keeper. Among those who keep bees 
in the old style, which compose the large 
majority in this part of north Missouri, the 
last winter about completed the destruction 
which had been gradually going on for 
three years. I did fairly well last year, 
getting 400 pounds of nice clover and bass- 
wood honey from four colonies. 

I have been a reader of the American Bee 
Journal for seven or eight years, and fre- 
quently find in one number information 
that pays for one year’s subscription. 

J.T. ALLEN, M. D. 

Gallatin, Mo., May 2. 


—_— —- ~ <> e + —- — —_ — 


Not a Honey-Tree. 


I enclose specimen from a tree near my 
house which I would like to know the name 
of, as it is now in full blossom (April 20), 
such asI send you, and the bees are just 
swarming over it. The seed from which 
the tree was grown came from Pennsylva- 
nia. Do you think the bees are getting any 
honey from it ? 

My bees are doing splendidly; I lost only 
one colony out of 80 this spring. They were 
on the summer stands all winter. 

W. H. Hopewe.u. 

Stephens City, Va. 


{I mailed the specimen to Prof. Cook, 
who kindly reports as follows:—Ep1rTor. } 


A mere sprig with no leaves, and only 
staminate blossoms; from these no honey, 
only pollen, could come. It is too smalla 
specimen.—A. J. Cook. 





-—-- 


Death of Mr. J. B. Black. 


We have to chronicle the sad news of the 
death of another professional apiarist—J. 
B. Black, of Pattonsburg,Mo. The cause 
of his death was pneumonia. He began to 
make bees a study about seven years ago, 
and gradually made it his profession from 





pure love of the busy insects. Althougha | 


middle-aged man when he became deeply 
interested in the study of bees, he carefully 
posted himself on all the important details 
of apiary management, and was ‘‘up”’ with 
modern methods of keeping and improving 
an apiary. He delighted in scientific dis- 
cussion of our most difficult problems. He 
was remarkably successful in cellar-winter- 
ing, always coming out in the spring with 
trifling loss. His apiary, of some 70 colo- 
nies, came through the past winter with 
only two lost, although the past summer 
was fearfully dry. Wm. Black will take 
charge of the apiary. It will be long before 
we cease to miss his genial father. He died 
a triumphant Christian. G. F. F. 
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Moving Bees Successfully. 


Feeling indebted to the many contributors 
of the Bee Journal for valuable suggestions, 
prompts me to offer a bit of experience in 
regard to moving bees successfully, that is, 
to prevent suffocation in the hive when 
placed upon a wagon and hauled for a con- 
siderable distance. 

It seems to be a prevailing opinion that 
the hive must be closed so as to prevent the 
bees from escaping, and acting upon this 
principle caused me to lose several valuable 
colonies. I noticed, however, that if there 
was a smoker on the wagon, and placed on 
the front end so that the smoke would flow 
back over the hives, that even though there 
wasa hole where the bees could escape, 
they would not leave the hive, not only at 
night, but alsoon a bright sunshiny day. 
Acting upon this, I declded that it was not 
necessary to confine them to the hive at all, 
and further experiment taught that the 
principle was a correct one. 

My method of moving bees now is as fol- 
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lows: I take a small sheet, or anything 
that will completely cover a hive, and when 
the bees are all in—either morning or even- 
ing—I throw this sheet over the hive and 
blow a puff or two of smoke under it. I 
then pick it up and load it upon the wagon, 
which is also provided with a sheet large 
enough to cover the wagon-box entirely. 
Then after another puff or two of smoke 
under the small sheet to drive them all in, 
l remove it and throw the large sheet over 
the hive, and continue this way until the 
wagon is loaded, and by occasionally rais- 
ing the edge of the sheet and blowing a few 
puffs of smoke under it, the bees are pre- 
vented from trying to get out and sting the 
horses, and they can be hauled all day, on 
warm days, too, with perfect safety, both 
as to stinging the team and from suffoca- 
tion. 

If I want to unload them before they all 
go back into their respective hives, as they 
will come out for air, I blow a dense smoke 
under the sheet to drive them back, then 
uncover the hives one by one, and use the 
small sheet to unload, the same as in load- 
ing. I have tried this method until I know 
that it is a success, provided that the combs 
are not too new and tender, so asto be 
broken by the jar of the wagon. 

San Pasqual, Calif. A. M. SrrRip.in. 


——__—__» << 


Andrenze—Honey-Pilferers. 


Enclosed please find two insects which I 
found to-day while watching my bees. 
They alight on the bees’ backs and bite 
them with their large nippers. Please let 
me know through your valuable paper 
what these insects are, and whether they 
are a dangerous enemy of the bees or not. 

My 14 colonies are all right so far, and 
look vigorously for something to do. 

HERBERT J. VAN WAGENEN. 

Westerville, N. Y., April 17. 


Prof. Cook, to whom the insects were 
forwarded, replies thus:—EDITOoR. | 


These are Andrene. They often go into 
hives and pilfer the honey. I am skeptical 
abcut their biting the bees; at least I never 
saw them do it.—A. J. Cook. 
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Experience in Wintering Bees. 


From observation and my own experi- 
ence, lam constrained to believe with Mr. 
Pond (page 235) that it is not the severity or 
duration of cold weather that causes bees to 
winter-kill, but excess of moisture. My ex- 
perience extends over a period of three 
years—the first winter I kept 4 colonies, the 
second 11, and the third 17. 


To prepare for wintering I usually reduce 
the number of frames to from 4 to 6, ac- 
cording to the size of the colony; I then put 
chaff division-boards at the sides, with a 
Hill device and chaff cushion on top, and 
give full width entrance; also see that they 
have about 25 pounds of stores per colony. 
My bees have always wintered well, and 
without loss. They are Italians. 


Some of my neighbors who neglected to 
take such precautions for wintering have 
lost heavily. They are somewhat puzzled 
to know why their bees should die with 
from 20 to 40 pounds in the hive. I have 
opened several colonies which perished in 
this manner, and I invariably found the 
dead bees and combs covered with moisture. 
I have yet to see the colony with plenty of 
stores, and proper top ventilation, which 
bas thus perished. JOHN WELCH, JR. 

Frost, Ohio. 


-——— oe eS 


Bees and Strawberries. 


Mr. Eugene Secor says that bees seldom 
work on strawberry bloom, and doubtless 
he states the fact so faras his vicinity is 
concerned. But here in LUlinois they do 
work onthem. Whether they fertilize the 
berries or not Ido not know, but my belief 
is strong that they do, or help to do so. 


Three years agol had a patch of straw- 
berries one rod wide and 14 rods long. The 
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. vas planted with stami- 
ceater of the bed Tes With pistilate plants. 
The cater proved hard on the plants, and 
hey winter-killed badly—the staminate 
aca much the worst, in fact they were 
Pout all dead, so that there was not one 
staminate plant to 25 of the pistilate plants. 
This made me watch the berry very 
i} blooming time came, and with it 
the bees—/ow they did swarm over the bloom ! 
[saw as many as three bees on one bunch 
of bloom; still, 1 expected a very poor cro 
of berries; yet, when picking came, I sel- 
dom ever saw so fine, and so many berries 
_jam afraid to say how many—and the 
bees stuck to them as long as the bloom 
lasted. I do not know that voy | were the 
cause of the immense crop, but believe it, 
especially as it seemed that there were no 
staminate plants close enough to have fer- 
tilized one part of the bed, yet it seemed as 
good as any. 

I give the above for Mr. Secor's benefit, 
but it may be with him, with strawberries, 
as it is with golden-rod with me. Bees 
here seldom work on golden-rod, but I have 
no doubt they work freely on it in many 
places 8S. N. BLack. 

Clayton, Ills. 
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Basswood the Only Hope. 


We wintered 242 colonies with a loss of 
10 per cent. White clover is almost extinct, 
and our only hope for white honey is the 
basswood. S. Waters & Son. 

McGregor, Iowa, April 24. 





Every Prospect for a Good Crop. 


We have every prospect here for a good 
crop of honey. Bees are strong—no winter 
loss. We have had good heavy rains. 

Monroe, t>wa, April 17. . A. Nasa. 
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Wintered Best for Years. 


Bees have wintered the best they have 
for years, although we have had a very 
severe winter. JOHN L. GEORGE. 

Springfield, N. H., April 22. 
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Good Prospects for a Crop. 


Prospects are good for a crop of honey. I 
have 23 colonies which I wintered on the 
summer stands without loss. 

Jno. A. BLOCHER, 

Shirley, Ill., April 22. 


Swarming and Gathering Honey. ~ 


Bees are doing finely, and gathering 
honey from locust and other flowers. I had 
a large swarm to come out yesterday. I 
bought one colony of bees last September, 
and now I have two good colonies already. 
sees have just commenced working well. I 
think I will get three or four colonies from 
my one this year. W. E. Youne. 

Henderson, Tex., April 23. 





Started with Bees from the Woods. 


{am so much pleased with the Beé Jour- 
nal that I want to subscribe for it. I have 
two colonies of bees that I found in the 
woods last year in July. We put them into 
Langstroth hives that a neighbor had 
whose bees were alldead. They wintered 
well, and are doing nicely now gathering 
pollen. There are no bees kept within 8 
miles, unless they are wild. 

oe Mrs. R. A. FIFIELD. 
E. Sullivan, N. H., April 24. 
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Bees Wintered Very Poorly. 


, = ©s have wintered poorly in this locality. 
an 't Is safe to say 75 per cent. are dead. 
~ ave 12 colonies alive to-day out of 24. 
Some have lost all. I am the best off of any 
one that Iknow. Last season was so dr 
think the bees did not rear brood as ail, 
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Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasnre and Profit. by Thomas G. Newman.-- 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is “ fully up with the times” In all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapid! y-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 

n cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rey. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 

hysiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

‘ully illustrated. Price, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practical! 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by whic 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


A Year Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. Miller~ 
Atalk about some of the implements, plans and 
practices of a bee-keeper of 25 years’ experience, 
who has for 8 years made the production of honey 
his exclusive business. It gives full particulars 
about caring for bees throughout the whole year. 
114 pages, bound in cloth, and illustrated. 50 cts. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 9 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. Il(. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


The Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Ne ~. an 
—A record and account book for the apiary, « ° 
ing two pages to each colony. Leather bir 
Price, for VU dolonies, $1.00. For 100 colonies, $ 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—Iit contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—The author has had 25 years’ experience in 
bee-keeping, and for five years devoted all his time 
and energies to the pursuit. Paper covers. 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—It fully details his new system of producing honey 
with his hive. Ithas »vages. Price, 25 cents. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand tor honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.: 50 for $1. 59: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00, 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one.g Every farmer and 
business man should have it. . 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 50 cts. No, 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, $1.00, 


The World’s Fair Women, by Mrs. J. 
D. Hill.—Daintiest and prettiest book issued in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair. Contains superb 
full-page portraits and sketches of 31 of the World’s 
Fair women and wives of prominent officials. Bound 
in leatherette. Price, 75 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 





Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Blenenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed inGerman. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Illustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding, 
grafting and layering: also prop on of fruit 
trees, vines and plants. 72 pages. rice 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit farm which he made yield a generous for- 
tune. 64 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada. Price, 75 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, ip A anny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal « year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page, 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee. ...82.10 

2. A BC of Bee-Culture [Cloth bound]. 1.80 

3. A BC of Bee-Culture | Paper bound}. 1.50 

4. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............... .. 1.65 

5. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]. . 1.65 

6. Bees and Honey | Paper bound} 1.25 

7. Scientific Queen-Kearing .......... 1.65 

8. A Year Among the Bees......... 1.35 

9. Advanced Bee-Culture............ 1.30 
10. Amerikanische Bienenzucht (Germ.} 1.75 
11. Bienen-Kultur [German]........ 1.25 
12. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound! 2.00 
13. Rational Bee-Keeping |Papertound) 1.75 
14, Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping 1.30 
15. Thirty Years Among the Bees. 1.30 
16. Bee-Keeping for Profit......... 1.15 
17. Convention Hand-Book. 1,15 
18. Poultry for Market and Profit 1.10 
19. Turkeys for Market and Profit.. 1.10 
20. Capons and Caponizing...... 1.10 
21. Our Poultry Doctor......... <u 1.10 
22. World's Fair Women Souvenir..... 1.50 
23. How We Made the Old Farm Pay. 1.15 
24. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.15 
25. Garden and Orchard...... ... 1.15 
26. How to Propagate and Grow Fruit 1.15 
34. b*. Fer eee 1.10 
28. Emerson Binder forthe Bee Journa!. 1.60 
29. Commercial! Calculator. No. 1.... 1.25 
30. Cammerclai Calculator, No.2.. .. 1.50 


Book Premium Offers. 


In the following Premium Offers the full 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal one year must be 
sent us for each new subscriber secured, and 
each new subscriber will also receive a free 
copy of Newman’s * Bees and Honey,’ bound 
in paper, except where the sender of the club 
is a new subscriber himself—he would be en- 
titled only to the premium book, and not 
**Bees and Honey,”’ also. 


For 4 new subscribers. No. 1 in the list of 
books; for 3 new subscribers, your choice of 
Nos. 2, 4, 5. 7. 10, 12, 28; for 2 new subscrib- 
ers, your choice of Nos. 3, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 22, 30; for 1 nbeW subscriber, your choice 
of Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 29. 
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and my bees worked on oak trees and 
stored a black substance (I do not know 
what to call it) that gave them the dysen- 
tery. Am Iright? I still hope for the 
future. I winter my bees in a cave. 
Erastus BowEN. 
Columbus, Wis., April 28. 
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Did Not Winter Well. 


My loss in wintering was 2 colonies out 
of 10,on the summer stands. Bees have 
not wintered very well in this section. My 
remaining colonies are strong, have been 
gathering pollen since the 17th, and have 
some sealed brood. Gero. McCuLLocu. 

Harwood, Ont.. April 22. 
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Prospects Not Good. 
It is very dry here. 

prospects for bees. 
Milan, Ill., April 23. 


Not good spring 
Curtis B. ELLIs. 





Expects a Good Season this Year. 


My bees did fairly well last summer, but 
the cold spring is keeping them back, but 
they are carrying in a great deal of honey 
now. I think this will be a good season for 
them. Iama florist, and the greenhouses 
are in aconstant buzz. I had 100 colonies 
of bees, but the winter of 1893 I lost all but 
13. ANDERSON HYER. 

Washington C. H., Ohio, April 26. 





Wintered in Splendid Condition. 

My bees came through in splendid condi- 
tion, wintered on the summer stands in 
chaff hives. W.S. YEATON. 

Sioux City, lowa, April 26. 
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Small Loss in Wintering. 


The American Bee Journal is greatly im- 
proved in its new form, and it seems indis- 
pensable in apiculture. Bees have wintered 
well, although it has been a severe winter 
oneverything else. My losses were about 
5 per cent. ALEX G. Amos. 

Delhi, N. Y., April 27. 


Good Honey-Flow Expected. 


We had a very hard winter in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Many bees are dead, as 
they could not fly out for nearly two 
months. I wintered 10 colonies on the sum- 
mer stands, of which 9 came out all right, 
and in as good condition as could be ex- 
pected. One was dead, and no doubt was 
frozen to death. It was full of stores, but 
too weak. Bees are carrying pollen now 
very busily. Fruit-trees have commenced 
to bloom, and I expect a good honey-flow. 

P. W. FLorREs. 

Dillingersville, Pa., April 27. 








Prospects Good—Bee-Paralysis. 


We have every prospect of a bountiful 
harvest. In fact, it may be one of the 
great honey years, but as about 75 per cent. 
of the bees died last season, there will not 
be a great amount secured. 

Ihave given phenol and carbolic acid a 
thorough test as a cure for paralysis, and 
believe it to be no more account than so 
much water. I have just lately changed 
all the queens, and shall note results. 

C. W. Dayton. 

Florence, Calif., May 1. 


-_-—— + 


Iowa in Bloom—Father Langstroth. 


Never have we had such a nice early 
spring, such nice warm weather and nice 
showers. Eyerything is in bloom, and our 
bees are happy and prosperous. My 50 col- 
onies did not winter as well as usual. They 
consumed an unusual amount of stores, and 
came out of the cellar in a weak condition. 


As usual I have Father Langstroth’s 
name on as good a colony as there is in the 
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yard; hegets the product of that colony 
when sold. Bee-keepers, try and give 
Father Langstroth something. You will 
certainly feel well after doing a good act, 
and God. will certainly exe you. 
{. J. CRONKLETON. 
Dunlap, Iowa, April 29. 


— >See “ 
The Spraying ‘‘ Did Up” the Bees. 


There is the largest fruit-bloom here I 
ever saw, and rich with honey, but the 
poison used in spraying the trees ‘‘did us 
up,’’ while we ought to be getting surplus. 

Macomb, Ill., May 1. J. G. NorTON. 
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Early Swarming—Bees Doing Well. 


I had two swarms of bees—April 22 and 
29—both from the same hive. Who can 
beat that for this climate? Bees are doing 
well this spring so far. J. C. BALca. 

Bronson, Kans., May 2. 








Swarming and Gathering Honey. 


My bees have been swarming for two 
weeks—four issues. I will hive one more 
in order to get my empty hives filled with 
bees, and that will make 26 colonies. I will 
work them for comb honey the balance of 
the season. [had a swarmin April—first 
since 1877. The weather continues good so 
far. Should nature work on favorably, we 
will reap a good honey harvest during this 
season. Our spring blooms were backward, 
but they have been fruitful of honey. Pop- 
lars have been in bloom for a week. The 
bees have stored satisfactorily. Some small 
boxes are nearly full, that will hold 22 
pounds. Honey-dew has glittered some on 
hickory leaves. If the warm weather re- 
mains, it will prevent its flow. 

Auston, Ala., May 5. Joun M. Ryan. 





Convention Notices. 


{LLINOIS.—The spring meeting of the North- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the residence of H. W. Lee, in Pecaton- 
ica, May 21,1895. It will be held one week 
later if it isa stormy day. 

New Milford, Ill. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 


KANSAS.—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in the a ot Ft. Scott, on 
Thursday, June 6, 1895. vetyboly is in- 
vited and all bee-keepors are urged to come. 

Bronson, Kans. J.C. BALCH, Sec. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO POSTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novli 





A Grand Bee-Smoker isthe one 
offered by W. C. R. Kemp, Orleans, Orange 
Co., Ind. It has a 3-inch fire-barrel, burns 
all kinds of fuel, and is simple, efficient and 
durable. Send 75 cents for a sample 
smoker, and you will have a rare bargain. 





Wants gr Exchanges. 


This department is only for your “* Wants” 
or bona-fide * Exchanges,” and such wili be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


YO EXCHANGE -Silver-Spangle Hamburgs 
for Golden-Spangle Hamburgs. 
19A2 WARREN COLLINS, Indianfields, N. Y. 
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WEAK POINTS IN WIRE FENCES. 


Ist, toolow! If less than 5 ft. anima] 
reach, jumpor tumble over. 2nd, cross bo. 
too wide apart. These add nothing to the 
strength, simply spread the st rain, like the 
planks on a bridge, and should be close. a” 
cheap horizontal wires. No matic: 
large, a moderate strain stretches them ng 
til useless. 4th, the lack ofa reliable rhe 
matic tension device. End springs, ratchus 
etc., can only affect near by panels Y . 
can learn the remedy by addressing  * 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. Adrian, wich 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


—————_—_ rrr SOS nn, 
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oney & Beeswax Market Quotations, 


CHICAGO, ILu., Apr. 18.—The supply of 
comb honey is very light and looks as though 
all would be sold, unless it be some California 
that is being spread upon the street. Best 
white comb brings 14c.; dark, 8@1l0c. Ry 
tracted, 54@7c., according to quality, body, 
flavor and package. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. 





R. A. B. & Co, 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., May 8.—The demand 
for comb honey is light. We quote: No.1 
white 1-lbs., 15@1l4c.; No. 2, 12@13c.: No. 
amber, 11@12c.; No. 2, 10c. Extracted. 54%@7¢, 

Beeswax, 25c, C. ©. 0. & Co 


CINCINNATI, O., Apr. 19,—Demand is quiet 
for all kinds of honey, with a fair supply. We 
quote: Best white comb, 12@l4c. Extracted 
4@7c., according to quality. 

Beeswax is in demand at 25@31c., 
good to choice yellow. C, F. M. & 


CHICAGO, Itt... Mar. 18.—Demand is good 
for all grades of honey excepting dark comb 
We quote: Fancy comb, 15c.; No. 1, 14c. Ex- 
tracted, 5@6 %c. J.A.L. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Apr. 1. — Choice 
white clover honey is getting very scarce at 
14c, Dark and poorly filled sections, 8@10c. 
Demand is falling off on extracted, prices 
ranging from 4%@7c. Strictly pure white 
clover very scarce at 10c. Beeswax arriving 
more freely and selling at 30@3lc. W.A.8. 


NEW YORK. N. Y., May 6.—The market for 
comb honey is over. We cleaned out all of 
our stock of white but have some buckwheat 
yet on band. Market on extracted is quiet, 
with sufficient supply to meet the demand. 
We quote: White comb, 11@12c.; dark, 8@%c. 
Extracted, white, 54%@6c.; Southern, 50@55c 
per gallon, Beeswax firm and in good demand 
at 32@33c. H. B. &8. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Mar. 16.—The honey mar- 
ket is getting quite well cleaned up here. We 
quote: Fancy, 13@l4c.; choice, 11@1%c.; 
buckwheat and commoner grades, 7@8c. Ex- 
tracted is in very light demand here, and we 
would not advise shipments. B. & Co 


for 
&§8, 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 


F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 


120 & 122 West Broadway. 


Cuas. ISRAEL & Bros., 110 Hudson St 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St 
Hamilton, Llls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 
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1895. 
COMB FOUNDATION. 
Made by Improved Machinery. 


Get Samples. 


Here are prices by the pound—Jjust compare. 


1 lb. 5 lbs. 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 
Heavy OF od laac. 420. 41c. 40¢. 
di } 
— ee 
hin Surplus 52 4 43 7 
ao va-Thin Sur. 57 54 53 52 


pe If wanted at those prices, send to 


w. J. Finch, Jr., Springfield, Il 
TRAW HIV 


Latest and Best. 
Perfectly adapted to 
Modern Bee Culture. 
Mlustrated Circular Free. 
HAYCK BROS., QUINCY, ILL. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 








The American. 
- 
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E. Kretchmer, °¢ 92%, 


Sends Free his Catalogue of 72 illustrated 
pages; describes Everything Used in the 
Apiary ; Best Goods at Lowest Prices. 
Delivered to your Railroad at either Chicago, 
St. Louis; Atchison, Kans.; St. Paul, Minn.;: 
DesMoines, lowa ; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
other places. Capacity, 1 carload a day. 
(2 Write at once for his Catalogue. 4x3 


SES Please Mention the Bee Journal. 





We can' fill your orders for 
Dovetail Hives, Sections, 
Foundation, etc., by RETURN 
mail, Have A. I. Root Co.'s 
goods at their prices. Will 
save you freight, and get 

goods to you in a few days.c 
Catalogue Free. JOHN NEBEL & SON. High Hill. Mo. 


20Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING nine’ rowis—soc. 


and $1.00 per 15. Send for Circular. 
AUGUST GOETZE & SON, 
14E4 3822 Wood St., WHEELING, W. VA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


KANSAS BEE-KEEPERS ! 
—Take Notice— 
our order for Supplies 

ERY LOW PRICES on 
0. T. HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS 
SHIPPING-CASES ano 
7 COMB FOUNDATION. 
Catalogue Free. 
iSEtf A. W. SWAN, Centralia, Kan. 


Hunt's Foundation 


Led all others in the Government experiments 
Itexceeded the Given by 6% %, and all the 
rest by 24%. See Sept. Review, 1894. The 
Largest, Most Comprehensive Catalog of ev- 
erything needed in the Apiary, FREE. Cash 
for Beeswax, or will make it up in any quan- 
tity. MM. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


4Etf Mention the American Bee Journal 


LARGEST LINE 


re) 
@ Made in the World. 


ALL STEEL OR WOOD STEEL 
LINED. 


Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 











Before placing 
write for my 
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Power- Guaranteed 
the Best. Write for 
Catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
idention the American Bee Journal. 


Dovetailed Hives, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, and 
everything a Bee-Keeper wants.— 
Honest Goods at Close, Hon- 
est Prices. 60 p. catalog free. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
2E10t hention the American Bee Journai. 
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Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14 


. 
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What Size of Frame and Brood- 
Chamber Would You Use? 


Query 971.—1. With the knowledge you 
now have of bee-keeping, and you were just 
starting in the business, what size of frame 
and number would you use in the brood- 
chamber ? 

2. Would you use a single, large brood- 
chamber and a division-board, or a small one 
and tier up ?—Minn. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1. I’m on the fence. 
2. Still on the fence. 


R. L. Taylor—1. Those used in the 
New Heddon hive. 2. The latter. 


E. France—1. The Standard Lang- 
stroth frame—-8 frames. 2. Tier up. 


G. M. Doolittle—1. The Gallup size 
10%x10% inches, inside measure. 2. 
The former. 

W. G. Larrabee—Ten Langstroth 
frames. 2. A large brood-chamber with 
division-board. 


Jas. A. Stone—1. Langstroth frame, 
10 in number. 2. The size indicated in 
1, and no division-board. 


H. D. Cutting—1. In my locality I 
would use 8 standard Langstroth frames. 
2. A large brood-chamber. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I would use the 
Langstroth frame, 8 to a hive. 2. I 
would use, and use now, a single brood- 
chamber. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I think I would use 
frames 14x12. 1. I would use a large 
brood-chamber and a division-board when 
necessary. 


J. E. Pond—1. Regular Simplicity 
Langstroth, 10 frames. 2. I would use 
a single brood-chamber. ‘*Heddon splits” 
are not to my taste. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—1l. We use a 
frame 10x18, inside, 10 frames to the 
hive. 2. We use a large brood-chamber 
and division-board. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. I should use a 
frame the size of the Langstroth, and 9 
to 10 in the hive. 2. If the honey-flow 
was great, I would tier up. 


Eugene Secor—1. For my locality a 
Langstroth frame with 8 in the brood- 
chamber. 2. With an 8-frame hive 
there is little need for a division-board. 


P. H. Elwood—1. Our frame is 11%x- 
17, outside. For some reasons,in this 
locality, if it was a couple of inches 
shorter I would like it better. 2. Single. 


C. H. Dibbern—1l. I should use a 
frame 54x20 inches, inside measure. 
2. I would use a single chamber for 
comb honey, and two or more for ex- 
tracted. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1. L should use the 
regular sectional hive. If I had no hives, 
2 small and tier up. 2. If I did not use 
the Heddon I should use the 8-frame 
Langstroth. 


Allen Pringle—1. I would use what I 
am now mostly using, viz.: 8 (and some 
10) frames of about the Langstroth size. 
2. I would use the Sor 10 frame hive, 
and tier up for extracted honey, and the 
8-frame and Heddon hive for comb 
honey. I like the Heddon hive for comb 








honey after the swarming commences. 
I put the swarm in a single section of 
the brood-chamber, confine the queen 
there, and tier up the section supers. 
But if lintend to winter such a colony, 
I give the queen the other section during 
the fall flow. 


B. Taylor—1. Ten frames, 14}¢ inches 
long, and 10 deep. 2. A full brood- 
chamber to hive first swarms in. After 
the white honey harvest was over I'd 
add another hive to be filled with winter 
stores. 


J. M. Hambaugh—1 and 2.—With my 
present surroundings I would use the 
Quinby-Dadant hive for extracting, and 
the Langstroth-Simplicity for comb 
honey, both 10 combs to the hive, with 
division-board. 


Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—1. An 8- 
frame hive for comb honey with a Lang- 
stroth frame. For extracting, a larger 
hive and a deeper frame. 2. I do not 
want any division-board nor any other 
traps in the brood-chamber. 


Wm. M. Barnum—1. I would use the 
Langstroth frame: a Simplicity story- 
and-a-half (case) hive—no more super 
frames for me. I think it would be a 
10-frame size. 2. I would use the 
division-board—if it were necessary. 


G. W. Demaree—1. For the sake of 
uniformity, I would use the Langstroth 
frame, and 10 frames in the brood de- 
partment. If your locality favors a 
smaller number of frames you can re- 
duce the number by the application of 
division-boards. 2. No management will 
give as good results as the tiering system. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


bad Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
pg and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-plece 
of black to see threugh. 
: Itis easily put together and folds 
ympactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
-_the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


2 This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
















‘ 4 I have several hundred 
Comb Foundation. pounds of choice wax 
which I will sell made up into Medium Brood 
and Thin Surplus Foundation at 40c. and 50c. 
per pound respectively until all is ordered. 
Order at once if wanted. J. J. ANGUS, 

8A4 PLYMOUTH, WIS 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75c., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

y secret is tosellan extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Booking Orders Now— 
will begin shipping about May ist. No Queens 
superior to my Strain. 

2 Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 
Wms. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, Pa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


Itis always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


ce W. M. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


My Bees are bred 
From Texas. ‘Vor Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 
(2 Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 
Untested, $1.00—Tested, $1.50. 


J, D, GIVEN , LISBON pms. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


T ARISE 


1 SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 











Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies...... 50 00 
l untested queen. 100 
6 queens 5 50 


12 10 00 
l tested Queen... $150 

7 ueens. 40) 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
ee... “ Queens 5 0C 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 600 
‘About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


@@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Muta & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 
—SOUTHERN— 


Home o! the Honey-Bee 


Where you can buy Queens, as good as the 
best—Warranted Purely Mated, and guaran- 
teed free from Paralysis. From either an Im- 
ported or a Straght 5-B. or Golden Mother—75 
cents each; 12 for $7.50. Tested, $1.00 each; 
12 for $9.00. After June 1st, 50 cents each; 
12 for $4.00; Tested, 75 cents each, 12, $7.50. 

Good Breeders, $2.00 each; Straight 5-B. or 
‘** Faultless ’ Queens, $2.50 each. ees, 75c. 
per lb. Circular Free. Address, 


HUFSTEDLER BROS. 
10A26 CLARKSVILLE, TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 
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Abbott's Space. That “St. Joe” Hire 





Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives 


You Will Need, 
t=" Your hives came all right and 


Address, 
went together well...... The ‘*St. Joe” 


Emerson T. Abbott, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


is a daisy. —BARNARD, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journai, 


TESTED QUEENS 


Are usually sold for $2.00. I will explain why I wish to sell a few at less than that. As most 
of my readers know, I re-queen my apiary each spring with young queens from the South 
This is done to do away with swarming. If done early enough it is usually successful. It wij) 
be seen that the queens displaced by these young queens are never more than a year old: in 
fact, they are Fine, Tested Italian Queens, RIGHT IN THEIR PRIME; yet, in order that they 
may move off quickly, and thus make room for the untested queens, they will be sold for only 
ONE DOLLAR. Or I will send the REview for 1895 and one of these Queens for only $1.75 
For $2.00 I will send the REviEw, the Queen and the book * Advanced Bee-Culture.” If any 
prefer the young, laying queens from the South, they can have them instead of the tested 
queens, at the sume price. A discount on large orders for untested queens. Say how many 
are wanted, and a price will be made. Orders can be filled as soon as it is warm enough to 
handle bees and ship queens with safety. Samples of REVIEW free. 


Please mention this Journal. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Seventeen Years Ago s+: 
«eee Dadants Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 








Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | G.K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 
Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 


Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Ills. E. C, Kaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 

KE. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. EB. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. Jonn Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 

Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


i? a 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


ee 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journat. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


THE 1895 GRANE SMOKER 


IS A DAISY. 


Price, 3%-inch Barrel, $1.85, postpaid; or $1.50 by freight or express 


A. 1. ROOT C0., Medina. Ohio, or J. B. CRANE, Middlebury, ‘i. 


This excellent Smoker was introduced some two years ago, since which time it has worked 
itself rapidly into popular favor. Its distinctive feature is the Crane Valve, by which tie 
full force of the Bellows is secured without waste, and by which also smoke is preventee 
from going into the Bellows. The Legs are of Skeleton Malleable Iron, contracted at the feet 
so as to be out of the way of the fingers in handling, and are secured tothe Bellows by bolts 
instead of screws. The Shield is of ight corrugated tin, and bags next to the Bellows, thus 
giving ample protection from heat. The Cone Tor easily tilts back for replenishing the 5m 
ker, and is secured by a malleable-iron Hinge. the working parts of which are milled so as ' 
insure accurate adjustment to the Stove or Cup. As to Fuel, it will burn anything, including 
soft coal, stovewood, planer-shavings; and it makes no difference how much the latter may 
crammed down in the Cup, there will be the same strong blast as before, 

















